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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoires inédits de Mad. la Comtesse de Genlis, &c. 
Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. Written by 
herself. Vol. i. 12mo. pp. 314. London 1825. 


Owe of our Paris Correspondents, in his letter in 
last week’s Gazette, mentioned the appearance 
of this publication in Paris; and we have already 
the translation before us. It is certainly a pro- 
duction of very considerable interest; though there 
are many parts which inspire languor, especially 
in the English reader, unacquainted with the 
families and persons of a multitude of the charac- 
ters, of fifty and sixty years ago, who figure in its 
page. Butit is, nevertheless, curious, as a genuine 
j yoy of the manners of the upper 
hae ‘rance—of the frivolity, the want of 
nature, the folly and the vice, which paved the 
way for the Revolution, and possessed no stamina 
to resist it. ss 
Never did we contemplate a more factitious 
state of society than the recollections of Madame 
de Genlis‘exhibit. Amours, either silly and ab- 


surd, or criminal ; loves of affectation and de, 
wsanctified bya single touch of true feeling ; a 
disregard of ail moral obligations, and lives, as if 
the pe, bcartrto life were to glitter, to surprize, 

and to be'insigwificant :.sych were the ambitious 
; ay ct tan he the trivial and, heartless beings 

sg “wreétthed ionship ‘the author 


whose 
= the earliest and happiest of her years. Nor 
she herself shine* in sphere with that 
light- which: would ‘excite -‘a@intiration of ra- 
tional creatures. Making every allowance for the 
difference of fashions and‘gpinions between Eng- 
land’ and France, she does appear to have been, 
awife anda mother, more occupied, with giddy 
efforts at public display and attraction, than de- 
serving in the higher and better relations in which 

she stood, 


But it is not ou? province to’ sermonize : we 
are sensible of the powers which youth, beauty, 
and talent , to throw charms over-ever 
action ; Madame de Genlis, gifted with all 
these, was, at the same time,’ full of vivacity, ami- 
able, good-hearted, and flattered. A few selec- 
tions will serve to show what’ use was made of 
such accomplishments. Acting Plays and Pro- 
verbs (if we except miusi¢ and dancing) seems to 
have been the principal business of her existence. 
On one occasion, when merely a girl, she relates, 

“I ted Love, as I have said before ; 
a little bye Pp wlighamant Prager 
sung a » in which I-was sup d to ad- 
dress to my father, which ended with— 

** Au Plaisir j'arrache les ailes 

, _ Pour Jé mieux fixer prés de vous. 
AsI finished, I was to run to little Pleasure, and 
to pluck off his wings ; but it happened one day, 
maaan peaerer, doen, not appear a favourite.— 


I & great talent for 
dancing ; but I have not Vines it, not being ambi- 
for applause T have : 


cult! 
of iy ¢ ~~ po ay ferent Wa — 
in the country; and thou ave 
| wpe bal! ot cles and elsewhere, it was Cather for 
= - that I wes tavited, aed to have the 
wearing a prettier dress than [ wore at other 
It has always seemed to me incomprehensible, 
it pt lend can attach any value to a talent, with which 
; alone, and in 


di 
han 








at a grand dress-rehearsal, that his wings, being 
too firmly fastened, resisted :*I shook Pleasure in 
vain—his wings refused to yield ; 1 fell furiously 
upon Pleasure, and threw him down ; he cried 
piteously, but I never quitted my hold, until I 
succeeded in plucking off the wings of displeased 
Pleasure, who roared with vexation. 

‘“« We had many dress-rehearsals, in the pre- 
sence of a great number of spectators ; this lasted 
three months, during which time the theatre was 
put in order. Then we played another tragedy, 
Zaire, whose part was assigned to me ; Mademoi- 
selle de Mars played Fatima. I had so natural 
an ear for verse, that I corrected those who marred 
its harmony. _ We played also the Folies Amour- 
euses, of Regnard; I performing Agathe. We 
called these performances rehearsals, but they 
were, in fact, real representations; immense 
crowds came to see them from Bourbon-Lancy 
and Moulins; and these continual fétes must 
have been given at great expense. My dress, as 
Love, was found to become me so well, that I 
wore it regularly. I had several made on the 
same pattern ; I one dress for the week-days, 
and another for Sundays. On the latter, when I 
went to church, the wings were omitted, and I 
wore a taffeta cloak, of a deep red colour, which 
covered me from head to foot. But I went daily 
to walk in the country, wearing all the attributes 
of Love, a quiver pn my back, and a bow in my 
hand. * “At-hotne; 
in the neighbourhood never after gave me any 
other name than Love. Such was my costumé 
and such were my occupations, for more than nine 
months, J have, described this odd kind of edu- 
cation in the history of the Countess of Rosmand,’ 
in the Rival Mothers, and I have nowhere im the 
romance exaggerated its singularity ; for, in my 
own, there was an inconceivable miature of pi 
and profane matters; for e ie, I always fole 
lowed the processions of the Féte Dieu, dressed 
asan angel. At that time people reaggned ve 
little, pee did a great many whimsical things wii 
the most unconscious simplicity, especially in the 
country, where the bonlommie of. the neighbour- 
hood of the Chéteauxr was carried to its height. 
There has always been gossipping and scandal in 
small towns; but there was, at that time, none 
of it among the persons who lived near the great 
houses—a proof that the more yon live privately 
and en famille, the less you are tempted to be 
calumnious and meddling. 

“TI dwell upon these little 
cause they haye had a 


cujiarities, be- 
influence on.the 


rest of my existence : the impressions received in} 


childhood, when they are lively, are never to be 
erased, My singular education produced on my 


imagination and my disposition a mixture of the} ii} 


religious and the romantic, of which, lin oy 


many traces will be found in most of my wri p.”” | Of pre 
Married at a very early age,t acting continwed |!) 





+ Her character at this era may be quthenns from tue 
following account of honey-moon exploits: “I reiffained 
only a few days at Genlis; I was there entertained with 
nd-fishing. Unluckily [ went with little pite em- 
roidered shoes, and when I got to the edge of t d, 
I slipped into the mud : rother in-law came 
assistance, and remarking my shoes, called me a fine 
lady from Paris, which vexed me. extremely ; for havin 
been brought up in a country house, I had announce 





all the sions of a person to whom all sorts of rural 
amusements are familiar. 1 replied with some warmth 


and alb-her friends/ deal, 





to be the favourite passion.—All the best senti- 
ments between man and man, or man and woman, 
were sacrificed on the altar of effect and eclat. 

‘* The birth-day of M. de Puisieux approached, 
and I determined to celebrate it. I wrote a kind 
of piece, in which all M. de Puisieux’s valets-de- 
chambre were to perform. I introduced into it 
M. de Puisieux himself, and the moment I chose 
was the time he was engaged in dressing. I per- 
formed the part of M. de Puisieux. He was of 
short stature ; ] wore one of his dressing-gowns 
and his night-cap ; I imitated all: his peculiarities ; 
I pretended to shave with a pasteboard razor, and 
during this operation, one of the valets read to me 
a little story of my own composition, as M. de 
Puisieux had the Arabian Nights, or other stories, 
read to him while he shaved. I rose up from 
time to time to pass into my closet ; I went out 
through one door, threw into the side-scene my 
night-cap and dressing-gown, and came on the 
stage a moment after in my own character, in a 
morning-gown, with my hair in disorder, as if I 
had just risen from my toilette ; I inquired for 





to the pleasantries of my brother-in-law; but hearing all 
the neighbours assembled at the fishing, repeating that 
I was a fine ady from Paris, my vexation became ex~ 
treme; $0, her down, I picked up a small fish 
about the length of my finger, and swallowed it alive, 
saying, ‘This is to show that [ am a fine lady from 
Paris.’ I have done many other foolish, things in my 
life, but certainly nothing so whimsical as this. Every 
one wee confounded. A. = —— i me ght tne 
terrified me by saying, that the might hive 
and enlarge in my peo fright of which J.did not 
for several months.” 
> had.a girl for a servant named Rese; **she ‘had 
naturally a goed disposition ; without any other defects 
than a childishness, which led her to be somewhat obsti- 
nate and contradictory. ‘At the same time she took an 
interest, and with warmth, in every thing in which others 
were interested, whether it was a serious matter, ora 
frolic of .gaiety. Our reaiings interested her deeply ; at 
the same time if I proposed to her a scheol-girl’s frolic, 
she would join in it with all her heart. re was at 
Genlis the largest bathing machine I ever saw, four 
people could casily have bathed in it. One day | pro- 
posed to my sister-in-law, thatwe should both bathe our- 
selves in it in milk, andthat we should go into the neigh. 
bourhood, and buy all the farmers’ milk. We dressed 
ourselves in the disguise of peasant girls, and mounted 
on led by John the carman, my first riding-master; 
we left Genlis at six in the morning, and went to the 
distance of two leagues all round to bespeak all the milk 
at the little farm houses, antising them to bring it next 
morning to;the chateau of Genlis. In some cottages 
we were afraid of being recognized, we waited for John 
ata little distance, and entered into all the others. We 
took a milk bath, which is the most delightfal thing in 
the world; we had caused the surface of the bath to be 
strewed over with rose leaves, and we remained two hours 
in that charming bath.’ 

** 1 was now enceinfe of Madame de Valence, 
who was born, (as well as my first child) in the Cul-de- 
sac St. Dominique. r My acconchment, I expe- 
rienced a real t. As soon as the infant was examin: 


ed, 
I ; he .features.of M. de Genlis, and all the 
othe Paces ve were in the room, an air of conster- 


nie to that I’ had brought a de- 
cae 
m 


world; at the same time I heard a 
confirmed my fears. J 

One 80 anxiously, that they were at 
é enlis, with a visage 
a Yeformity re 

ty e 

that next day i should 
means disposed tranquil ; 

bnt burst into tears, crying that I litsisfed on secing my 
infant, to bless it, and love dé all alone, were it even a 
carp. M.de Genlis scolded me, for what be called my 
unbridled imaginations, and at they browght me the 
monster, which turned out such a charming young wo- 
man, ed me below her chin a +e alf 
relief, very red, and marked with litte spots, 1 t 
fruit; of the same shape, and exactly resembling a 





1 garden-strawberry. On diseovering thac this 
was all, my joy was unbounded,” : 
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M. de Puisieux, and after a little scene, T went 
off again. I next resumed the dressing- 
night-cap, and re-appeared as M. de Puisieux ; 
many other unconnected scenes followed, and 
brought on the denowement, in which bouquets of 
flowers were presented to M. de Puisieux, and 
verses sung in his honour. I succeeded in making 
the four valets play extremely well, and very 
naturally ; M. de Genlis had also a part, and we 
rehearsed the piece twice a-day. e ae 
and Marchioness de Genlis arrived ten days be- 
fore the féte, and I added to the piece a short 
part for my sister-in-law. In order to show off 
her handsome face and figure,“ brought her on 
the stage, first as an amazon, afterwards as a 
shepherdess, and lastly as a lady in full dress, 
wearing all her own diamonds and those of Ma- 
dame de Puisieux. The latter used always a 
work-bag, embroidered at Besangon, madd’ of 
dyed horse-hair, and worked in relief; the bag 
was very pretty ; but she had only one, and that 
was already faded, and she wished to order 
another to be made. I advised my sister-in-law 
to copy the old work-bag. At Rheims, horse- hair 
was very well dyed ; and she achieved ‘this bag, 
which was quite a new sort of work for her, and 
exceedingly difficult, with astonishing perfection. 
She worked at it earnestly for a week ; and in 
order to finish it, after several attempts, she passed 
three or four nights in this dutiful employment. 
We had a pretty little theatre erected in the large 
wing, which was called the royal apartments ; and 
in which, by the way, during the time of the 
Chancellor de Sillery, Henry IV. had actually 
slept. The evening before the féte, I met with a 
fortunate adventure, from which I procured an 
admirable situation for my piece. The Duke of 
Civrac Durfort was the intimate friend of M. de 
Puisieux, who had obtained for him the embassy 


of Vienna, The duke, after, passing eight ayn 
1.de 


at Vjenna, returned to France. All that 

Puisieux knew from his last letter was, that he 
was thenon his road, and that, before his return 
to Paris, he would pass by Sillery; but he was 
not expected for five or six days. He arrived, as 
I have stated, the day before the féte, at ten in 
the morning ; M. de Puisieux was two or three 
leagues off, on a visit to one of his neighbours ; 
Madame de Puisieux was still in bed, and I had 
just got up. I ran instantly with M. de Genlis to 
receive M. de Civrac, who was just getting out 
of his coach ; we talked to him as if we had been 
his oldest acquaintances, though we had never 
seen him before ; however, we soon became ac- 
quainted ; we explained our project to him with 
all possible speed, and it was agreed that he 
should remain concealed in M, de Genlis’ room, 
which was over mine, and that he should not 
snake his appearance till the next day, when he 
was to present a bouquet to his old frend. We 
gave directions on the subject to all the house ; 
all the servants were secret as the grave ; we did 
not acquaint even Madame de Puisieux with our 
plan, and J can assert, that never secret was 80 
well kept. The Duke of Civrac, who was about 
forty-seven, had a genteel face, elegant and agree- 
able manners, and a good humour, which gained 
all hearts. He told us that he was dying with 
hunger; and my sister-in-law and I undertook 
the care of his meals. We thought nothing 
eould be better for him than plums, sweetmeats 
and orgeat, which we accordingly carried to him. 
Ile knelt upon one knee to receive his breakfast 
at our hands; at the same time confessing he 
wasbulgar enough to feel the want of some meat 
and wine besides, with which taste of his we 
were obliged to comply. He acknowledged that 
he had noakemory, and begged, therefore, that 
his part tight be very short, I promised that he 


and | 


“The windows of the -roam of Sillery, t extensive colbny, where so much treasure 
which is on the ground floot, look oat upon large} and so many valuable lives, appear to have been 
moats filled with water. On leaving table, the}sacrificed to promote private interests, and whence 
Marchioness of Genlis and I drésged ourselves a8|n0 public good, that we ean perceive, has ever 


shepherdesses, and entered a boat prettily deco- 
rated with flowers, rowed by M. de Genlis, 
dressed as a shepherd; I had my ipe, on 
which no one of the chateau had yet heard me 
play; on hearing the sound of it at a distance, 
every body went to the windows, and perceiving 
us, there was a general burst of acclamation, as 
we arrived under the windows, where we stopped. 
The Marchioness of Genlis had a net in her 
hand; I stopped playing, and M. de Genlis 
begged his sister-in-law to throw her net ; upon 
this she turned her back a moment, and droppin 

the net into the water, she left it there and pull 

out another, full of bouquets and flowers. This 
little trick, which she performed very dexterously 
and prettily, was much applauded; and on the 
performance of this miracle, I sung to an accom- 
paniment of my ipe, six charming verses 
written’ by M.de Genlis. We next took our bou- 
quets out’of the net, and arranging them in a 
basket, we announced our intention of carrying 
them into the dining-room ; the com came 


been derived. How, indeed, could it be ex. 
pected, where the ruling parties were so utterly 
ignorant of their nearest neighbours, that it is 
only now, for the first time, they seem to be aware 
of their existence and names? It is vexatious tp 
contemplate such lamentable mismanagement; 
and on on the beneficial results which must, 
long ere this, have accrued, had our Colonial 
Government held the direction of affairs, instead 
of entrusting it to the weak, the incompetent, and 
the selfish. We have perused many works on 
this subject, and heard :the accounts of friends 
and foes, respecting the administration of the 
British interests in this quarter; but no state- 
ment has ever impressed the painful truth upon 
us so forcibly, as this narrative of Major Laing, 
which is rendered more convincing by his being 
@ strenuous advocate for missionary labours, for 
the abolition of the slave trade, and for all the 
other purposes to which the views of the Sierra 
Leone Colony were assumed to be directed. His 
testimony is, therefore, unimpeachable ; and the 


to receive us on our disembarkation, and in half|more so, as his narrative is a simple relation of 
an hour afterwards all the party was invited to} facts, not addressed to prove or disprove any of 
enter the room where the theatre was erected.|the opinions, to the formation of which it leads. 
My piece, in common with all pieces on such oc-| We find, for example, that the farther the author 
casions, was"prodigiously applauded ; the only|gets from the English station, the natives become 
part which Madame de Genlis has ever played|less corrupt and villainous. It seems ag if the 
well, was that which I wrote for her in this piece ;} atmosphere of our improvements shed a baleful 


she looked beautiful as an angel ; when she ap-|influence over a certain sphere around ; and that 


peared in full dréss, she was applauded for seve- 
ral minutes for her charming appearance ; in ge- 
neral she dressed badly, but on this occasion I 
superintended her toilette, and I never saw her 
look so handsome. The denouement was, very 
effective; on the appearance of M. de Civrac, 
M. and Madame de Puisieux uttered a cry of 
surprise and joy; M. de Civrac himself was so 
touched, that it was some time before he could 
utter a word ; at last, still holding Madame Milot 
by the hand, he advanced to the front of the 
scene, but, instead of saying, as the part de- 
manded, ‘ that he had rode to Sillery behind Ma- 
dame Milot,’ he cried, in a voice of thunder, ‘ I 
am come on the back of Madame Milot.’....The 
shouts of laughter which resounded through the 
saloon, did not permit him to finish the phrase. 
He turned to me, saying, that he had made a slip 
of the tongue. I was in a great passion, and when 
the noise and: laughter had a little subsided, I 
obliged him to repeat the phrase as 1 had written 
it. The féte was terminated by a round, which 
we all sung as we danced ; the words, which were 
extremely pleasant and lively, were composed by 
M. de Genlis. 

«« The next morning, as we rode out on horse- 
back, M.de Puisieux desired me to tell M.de 
Genlis, that he gave up to bim the place of go- 
vernor of Epernay, worth 7000 francs a year. This 
was a splendid and honourable present, totally 
unexpected by us; and it caused us both great 
pleasure.”—More anon. 





Fravels in the Timannee, Kooranko, and Soolima 
Countries, in Western Africa. By Major Alex- 
ander Gordon Laing. 8vo. pp. 465. London, 
1825. J. Murray. 

On opening this volume, one cannot help asking, 

what are these nations, the Timannees, the 

Koorankos, the Soolimas ; in what latitudes do 

their countries lie ; whereabouts have they been 

hidden so long from the enterprising obeats 

African discovery, 

African geography ? The answer is a libel upon 

our Establishment at Sierra Leone: all these territo- 





should have. onlyunewentence to repeat. » - - 


ries are within little more than two hundred miles 


and the zealous science of] vicinity to Sierra Leone, 


it was not till you reached beyond the immediate 
boundary of baft, and rum, and gunpowder, and 
Europenn intercourse, that you came among a 
pepsaton of barbarous African characters, to 

sure ; but.less. perverted, less avaricious, less 
treach » less ferocious, and less cruel. It is 
difficult to explain this problem, but circumstances 
make it but too apparent ; and we are reluctantly 
brought to the conclusion, that such civilization 
as Sierra, Leone has produced, is an evil rather 
than a good. 

Of the Timannees, the nearest natives among 
whom the author travelled, and who are, indeed, 
within a few hours’ march of our settlement, he 
says: 

“« At their customs, the prevailing feature is 
intoxication, by indulging to excess in copious 
potations of palm wine ; indeed, to such an ex- 
tent do they, on all oceasions, carry this odious 
practice, that the strongest men soon manifest its 
relaxing effects, and many become afflicted, at an 
early age, with diseases produced by.it. 

“© They have no trades among them, not even 
the necessary ones of blacksmith and shoemaker, 
which are common to all African countries, éx- 
cept this, that I ever have visited; the only 
appearance of manyfacture which I could dis- 
cover, was that of the country cloth, the know- 
ledge of which art, as I have before observed, is 
confined to a very few. The only carpenters 
tool that they possess, or understand the use of, 
is the axe, with which, however, they contrive 0 
square wood for doors and windows tole 
well. Their houses are all raised of mud, are 
square, with gable ends, and have a sloping rool 
of thatch or palm ‘branches in front and rear ; but 
they are neither commodious a i 

cultural implements are certainly the sim 

» 29 as well ae mang that I have ever beheld, 
and I could not avoid expressing the greatest 
ise on observing, during my first visit 10 





surprise : ‘ 
of|this country, that it had gained so litte by its 


bos me 
they turn up the ground, is made voll 
and the instrament for clearing the grain from 
the husk is merely a small hooked stick, like 
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ngland at the game of|tion wasto show you respect.’ ‘ But the pebbles|meadow, where we rested for half an hour ; 
" that a few hoes; fails, |flew in map teeeh why aid you not poi vee eleven we reached a small town called Ma Yerma, 
, &c. would be very acceptable tojair?’ <emaie yo tewedte bank the theta an which I had been informed would be likely to 
mm, when their respéctive uses were practically] your houses.’ ‘ Well, then, give me some rum,’ | prove a very troublesome place, if the inhabitants 
; and that they would e more| Having been indulged in this request, he became|could find cause to make a palaver. I collected 
both to their interest ours, than| much more good-natured, and shaking hands with | my party, therefore, before they entered the town, 
the guns, cocked hats, and mountebank coats,|me, desired me to set down, that | might bear and admonished them to keep well together in 
with which they are at present supplied.” what he had to say: and palaver ensued, the| passing through, and to notice uo one. One of 
Parting from these debased savages, Major|form of which it may not be out of place to de-|the party, however, neglecting the caution, re- 
Laing skirted a portion of the Kooranko terri-|scribe, as it will give some idea of the delays quested a cup of water from one of the inhabitants, 
tory, (where, as through all his route, every|which, at every little village, oppose the progress} who gave him instead a violent push; when a 
town had its own King to be bribed and pala-|of the traveller, in parts of the country where, in} general scuffle ensued, which I had not strength 
vered) and at last entered the State of the|the absence of asupreme authority, every petty|enough to put an immediate stop to. One of the 
Soolimas, perhaps about 150 miles from Sierra| chief possesses an independent power. inhabitants snapt his piece twice close to Musah 
Leone. Here the ruler was a person of good} ‘A Timannee palaver differs from the same|Kanta’s (my interpreter) head, but Musah, with 
ple far more respectable, and|ceremony in the Mandingo country, inasmuch as|much patience and good humour, only snapt his 
the white man’s reception honourable and hos-|farce and nonsense are displayed in the former,| fingers in return. 1 was fortunate enough, by 
itable : he was the first who had visited them !| while that of the latter is conducted with great|timely interference, to prevent Mahomed, a fine 
alaba, the principal town, is about 200 miles|decorum and solemnity. The company being all| bey of fifteen years of age, who had been with me 
east by north of Sierra Leone : but, before trans-| seated, or perhaps more properly speaking, squat-|for a year, from ghosting. 2. Tmenees who had 
ing our readers thither, we will lay before}ted, an orator, holding in his right hand a red of| attempted to plunder, is act, with several 
a few traits of the journey. Very soon|dried broom, stept from one of the huts to the|similar ones of forbearance on the part of my 
the setting out of the mission}(the chief|centre of the yard, then looking around him, and | followers, restored order, and gave me an oppor- 
of which was to open a trade between|uncovering his head, exclaimed several times,|tunity of demanding from the inhabitants the 
Soolima and the coast), the author relates : * Loanta, loanta!’ the closest meaning of which|cayse of their extraordianary behaviour, This 
« Attbree P. M. we reached Rokon, the prin-|I presume to be (for I could not arrive at any sa-| produced a palaver, which was exactly what they 
i istri i tisfactory conclusion), ‘ Save you all,’ ‘ Bless you| had desired ; and, as they contrived to throw the 
tends along the left bank of the river [the Ro-jall,’ or ‘ Keep you from harm.’ Proceeding in| whole blame upon my people, 1 found myself com- 
kelle]. Inthe evening, Pa Kombo came up from} his part of the performance, he continued, ‘1 am pelled to pay a bar of tobacco, to settle matters, 
Maharre, and that his arrival might be noticed | going to talk a great palayer to-day, such a pala-| and to be permitted to pass unmolested, When 
with due respect, he sent to beg that I would fire| ver never has been talked before in Rokon ; it is}ready to proceed, one of the men missed a gun 
four carronades, which lay dismounted, in direc-|a white man’s palaver; what’s the reason nobody | from his load, and as it must have been stolen 
tions as various as their number, on arising ground} comes to hear me?’ ‘Two or three people came| during the affray, I made a complaint.to the head- 
outside of the town. The salute was accordingly |from the huts,. and sat down ; the orator sat with|man, as also to my guide from Ma Bung, who 
fired; but he was by no means satiafied with the|them, and was preparing to proceed, when he} was bound by the custom of the country to sée the 
reports, as I had not put in much powder, under} suddenly exclaimed, ‘ This will not do; I must|property safe. The guide insisted upon seein; 
the ition, that from their exposed situa-|have more people ; come out, come out, or I|the greegree-man of the town, which deman 
tion, might have been honey-combed. Onjtalk no more to-day.’ About fifty persons now|being acceded to, after very violent opposition, a 
the 19th, at eleven A. M., I was summoned to an} made their appearance in the centre of the yard,}man (dressed as is represented in the accom- 
wudience of the king of the country, who being|and sitting down, acted their part as hearers, now|pamying drawing)* made his appearance. He 
aware of my intention to pass through his territo-| and then entering into a sort of dialogue with the | was less disguised, though more hideous to look 
Ties, had come to Rokon in order to get his share| orator, which continned upwards of an-hour, at|at, ‘than_Ba Simera; his head supported an en- 
of the presents, which on such occasions, a white|the expiration of which the king, signifying by ajormous canopy of sculls, thigh bories, and fea- 
man isexpected to give. Being informed by Pa|nod that he was satisfied, the whole of the assem-|thers, and his plaited hair and beard, twisting 
Kombo, that the old man was, like himself, fond] blage fronted him, and placing the back of their|like snakes, appeared from beneath it. His ap- 
of a little pomp, I ordered ten of my party to at-}hands upon the mes vociferated, ‘ Loanta,| proach was notified by the tinkling of hawk’s 
tend me with their firelocks, and three rounds of|loanta!’ then rising up, they repeated the words| bells, and jingling of pieces of iron, which, sus- 
of blank cartridge, for the purpose of saluting him.| and retired. Thus finished the pro forma palaver ;| pended to his joints, kept time with his actions. 
We had waited about ten minutes in the open|and such is the invariable manner of conducting| He made several circuits round the assembly, and 
» where the audience was to be given, when|these ceremonies in this country ; the orator al-| then approaching the middle, demanded the cause 
made his appearance, and was mmediately| ways observing the countenance of the king, to|of his summons, with which being made ac- 
received with a round of musketry, which, to my|interpret his wishes, and speak accordingly. quainted, he waved his rod several times in the 
oe surprise, produced a very different effect} ‘The burthen of the orator’s speech, on this|air, and made his way into the bush, where he 
that which was intended ; for the old man|occasion, was to the following effect :—‘ The|remained nearly a quarter of an hour, On his 
started back a few paces, muttered some angry| white man is going far ; to the hills of Kooranko,| return, he spoke at some length, and concluded 
expressions, bit his lips, gave me a hasty and sa-|and further than that ; to countries that Timannee|by naming the man who had stolen the gun, but 
vage look, then turning round, hurried away in a| people never heard of; to the country of gold and|was sorry that it could not be recovered imme- 
violent fit of passion. Pa Kombo followed him,|silver; he must, therefore, pay the king well, or| diately, as the thief was by this time half way to 
c p peconosicn (as I afterwards under-| he cannot pass ; the king must have guns, swords,| Ma Bung with his prize, I gave the greegree a 
stood) prevail d on him to return after a lapse of| powder, fine clothes, and beads, or the white man | head of tobacco for his skill, and furthermore gave 
sete ten minutes, during which period-I was|must go back.’ On leaving the court-yard, 1|him credit for fabricating the whole story ; but in 
with my guard of honour, standing in the} shook hands with the king, who said, I had an| this respect I was wrong ; as, on my return from 
yard, and unable to assign any cause for such|easy palaver to-day, and if I wanted an easy one|the interior, I found the gun which had been 


srange behaviour. On making his second ap-| to-morrow, I must give him plenty of money;|recovered from the man in question, waiting my 
pearance, he looked about him suspiciously, andj that I must bring every thing I had for him, that] arrival.” 
regarded me with a very doubtful eye ; at length,|he might see all before he began to talk the road} Among this people there exists an associated 
pce 4 his chair of state, he sat down with an air|palaver. I was a good deal annoyed at losing a| band of robbers, called Purrah, who frequent the 
consequence and authority truly ludicrous. His|day in this foolish manner, as I had expected to| woods, and interrupt travellers, whom they either 
appearance and conduct on this occasion, excited | arrange every thing so that I on depart on the | murder or sell for slaves. 
ome merriment among my party, that they| morrow ; but subsequent experience taught me,| ‘‘ The head-quarters of the Purrah are in en- 
teilof ly, on. moon-light night, after the that it was idle to fret at disappointments, which | closures situated in the woods; these are never 
bo % march, amuse themselves by performing|the traveller must lay his account to meet with| deserted by them entirely, and any man, not a 
beat: when one of them, who was an excel-| daily, among a people who set no value on their] Purrah, approaching them, is instantly appre+ 
~ ion used to personate the king so exactly,| own time, nor on that of others.” hended, a rarely ever heard of again. The few 
Ay forth involuntary applause, even from} This is a fair specimen of the style of conduct-| who have re-appeared after several years of se- 
Fe bis being seated, he wished to know|ing business and travelling in the vicinity af|cretion, have always become immediately Pur- 
rhy t been fired at, and was, with some|Sierra Leone. At another stage we have the|rab-men themselves; those who do not again 
Y» persuaded that it had been done out ing ; - 
tothe grown’ Why did you point your guns} “ We goted Mo Bung at. day-light, and at These drawings; by the way, are very grotesque; an@ 


my ~~ . . :. th 4 
” «That you might see our inten- eight A.M, came to the entrance of an extensive very eredivable to a volume ereuch prices adiahenaaald 
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appear, are supposed to be carried away to dis- 
tant countries and sold*. The Purrahs do not 
confine themselves always to the seizure of those 
who ai h their enclosures, but frequently 
carry oft single travellerst, and occasionally whole 
parties, who are imprudent enough to pass from 
one town to another in‘certain districts, wihout 
applying for an escort from the body: to ensure 
safety, one’Purrah-man is sufficient, who, while 
leading the party, blows a small reed-whistle sus- 
— from his neck. At the advice of Ba Kooro, 

procured one of these persons as a guide from 
Ma Bung to Ma Yasoo, the intermediate country 
being thickly inhabited by the Purrah; as we 
passed along, they signified their vicinity to us, 
by howling and screaming in the woods, but al- 
though the sounds denoted their close neigh- 
bourhood, no individual was seen. 

«The Purrahs frequently make an irruption 
into towns in the night-time, and plunder what- 
ever they can lay their hands upon, goats, fowls, 
cloths, ‘provisions, men, women, or children: on 
such occasions, the inhabitants remain shut up in 
their houses, until long after the plunderers re- 
treat. During the time that I was in the interior, 
4 always had a sentry over my quarters at night, 
for the protection of the baggage. One night, the 
town in which we slept was visited by the Pur- 
rah, and my sentinel remained firm at his post. 
When the Purrah came up, an attack was made 
upon him, but the application of the bayonet 
kept them at a distance until I made my appear-| 
ance, when the Purrah, uncertain of their power 
over a white man, scampered off; they were 
mostly naked and unarmed, but a few had 
knives. 

“The outward distinguishing marks of the 
Purrah, are two parallel tattooed lines round the 
middle of the body, inclining upwards in front, 
towards the breast, and meeting in the pit of the 
stomach: there are various gradations of rank 
among them, but I ‘could never ascertain their 
respective offices ; persons said to be men of rank 
amongst them, ‘have been pointed out to me with 
great caution, as the Timannees, generally, do 
not like to: speak of them ; but I could learn no- 
thing further. Purrah-men sometimes quit their 
retirement, and associate with the towns-people, 
following employments of various kinds, but no 
chief or head-man dare bring a palaver against a 
Purrah-man, for fear of a retributive visit from 
the whole body. At stated periods they hold 
conventions or assemblies, and on those occasions 
the country is in the greatest state of confusion and 
alarm ;.no proclamation is publicly made, but a 
notice from the chief or head-man of the Purrah, 
communicated by signs hung up at different 
places, with the meaning of which they are-ac- 
quainted, is a summons to them to meet on an ap- 
pointed day, at a certain rendezvous. Palavers 
of great weight, such as disputes between rival 
towns, or offences of such magnitude as to call 
for capital punishments, are always settled by the 
Purrah--the head-men of towns not having, at the 
present day, (whateyer- power they may have pos- 
sessed formerly) the lives of their subjects or de- 
pendents in keeping ; the Purrah may be there- 
fore said to possess the general government of the 
eountry, and from the nature of their power, and 
the purposes to which it is applied, they will pro- 
bably be found a most serious obstacle to its civi- 
lization.” 

The Koorankos are mixed with the Mandingos, 
and our countryman (having narrowly escaped 

“** There is reason to believe that the siaves sold 
(chiefly to the French illicit traders) at the Gallinas, in- 
clude the supply from the Timannee country, furnished 
vy the Parrah. : 

«*+ A man, who came from Ma Yosso to see me, when 


J was at Ma Bang, was seized on his return by the Pur- 
not been heard of whey J returned, six 
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from assassination and plunder among them) gives 
the i i of some of their habits : 

«« A Mandingo, unless he is a Nyimahalah, sel- 
dom waiks abroad without his gun ; and every man 
carries with him’ a cutlass or knifé, ed to 
his right thigh, which instrument serves for many 
purposes : viz. to cut his way through the wood ; 
to. chop his.cassada ; to defend himself against an 
enemy ; and to assist in cutting up a bullock’at a 
feast ; this last operation he performs in‘a skilful 
manner, for there ate few Mandingos who are 
not excellent butchers. 

«* There are four trades or professions, to which 
conjointly is given the appellation of Nyimahalah ; 
they rank in the order in which they are enume- 
rated, and consist of the fino, or orator; the jell, 
or minstrel ; the guarangce, or shoemaker ; and 
the noomo, or blacksmith ; all of whom are high 
in the scale of society, and are possessed of great 
privileges. They travel throughout the country 
unmolested, even in war ; and strangers, if of the 
sable hue, are always safe under their protection, 
The guarangé and noomo earn their livelihood by 
the exercise of their respective trades ; the fino, 
by his oratory and subtlety as a lawyer ; and the 
jellé, by ‘singing the mighty deeds and qualifica- 
tions of rich men, who, in his opinion, have no 
faults. Like the minstrels of old, they are always 
at hand to laud with hyperbolical praise the 
landlord of a feast, and head-man of a town. 

“ The distinctions of rank, although kept up 
among the Mandingos more than among the 
generality of African tribes, are nevertheless few. 
The priests and teachers of the Koran are held 
in estimation next to the king or ruler of 2 coun- 
try ; the respect which they show to learning is 
a trait in their character much to be admired : 
the next in order to the priests and teachers, are 
the subordinate chiefs and head-men ; then follow 
the Nyimahalahs, (no matter from what country ;) 
after them, dependant freemen ; arfd lastly, slaves, 
divided into domestic, or those born in the coun- 
try, who are not liable to -be sold contrary to 
their inclinations, and those taken in war, ‘or 
enslaved on account of debt, or by way of punish- 
ment ; this division resembles that of the ancient 
Romans.” : 

In another place our author alludes to this 
parallel at greater length ; but there are other 
customs more peculiar to the natives. Thus, for 
instance, when: a present of a slaughtered bull is 
made, ‘‘ the maraboo who slays the animal is 
entitled to the head, neck, and feet; the gua- 
range expects the hide, liver, and other parts of 
the inside ; the head-man of the town. receives 
the right hind-leg for his portion ; and the black- 
smith, fino, and jellé, all come in for a share, 
which is theirs by right of ancient usage and 
custom.” 

Crossing the Rokelle, ‘‘the passage was ef- 
fected over what.is called a Nyankatta, a work 
of .singular and ingenious construction, which is 
used to cross unfordable rivers in the Mandingo, 
Limba, and Kooranko countries ; and as I do not 
recollect to we met with a description of one in 
the journals ‘ef former travellers, 1 shall give a 
brief account of the one over which we crossed 
the Rokelle, here about 100 yards broad. From 
the branches of two stupendous trees, which, 
growing in an inclined direction, nearly embraced 
one another across the river, were suspended to 
numberless stays composed of vine and twisted 
bark of trees, three strong ropes of well-twisted 
twigs, one to. support the feet, and the other two 
(attached to the third by cords of bark) to enable 
the passenger to balance himself by holding on 
with both hands, who in this manner, by cautious 
steps, is enabled to gain the opposite side; the 
twigs are not drawn tight, but are permitted to 





an 
on afterwards,” 





hang in a sort of curve, so that the effect is like 





that of walking on a slack > a ladderof 
branches is affixed to the trons atthe exams 
so that the traveller mounts about forty feet be. 
fore he steps upon the Nyankata; but when he 
reaches the centre of the river, he is not-more 
than ten feet above its level.” 

But: praising the bridge (new as it is) which 
has carried us over ; we must halt here, and re. 
serve a second and concluding notice of the 
volume before us for Saturday next. 
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Hans of Iceland. 12mo. pp. 224. London 1895, 
Robins & Co. 

A rifaccimento of.a French romance, consid ; 
shortened and improved ; and illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, in a style which would delight the 
devil himself, though ever so ill-natured. Hans 
of Iceland is a tale of supernatural horror, but 
also of natural as well as supernatural interest. 
The story, in so far as regards the hero and 
heroine and other merely human agents, is well 
contrived and striking ; and in those parts where 
the terrible representative of Ingulphus the De- 
stroyer, Hans of Iceland, figures, there is a mix- 
ture of the hidicrous and appalling, which we 
have found extremely effective ; while the moral 
justice of. the winding up reconciles us to aught 
that might otherwise have been too strong for the 
palate in the “ hell-broth” on which we have 
“ supped full.” 

Having declared our opinion, that there isa 
good deal of interest in this volume, (a rare mat- 
ter in compositions of its kind,) we shall not rob 
readers of any portion of it by detailing the inci- 
dents. Suffice it to say, (on introducing one ex. 
tract as an example of the writer’s talents) that 
Musdemon, on the failure of a plot for the 
destruction of the ex-chancellor Schumacker, has 
accused himself in the public court, in order to 
save his employer, ‘whose: tool and secretary he 
was. Hans he have consequently been con 
demned-to die, andafter disposing of the former, 
the narrative thus proceeds : 

‘*To a dungeon on the same floor, but nearer 
to the sea, Musdemon had been conveyed upon 
his leaving the hall of justice. It may perhaps 
have excited some surprise that so cunning a vil- 
lain as this man had shown himself should choose 
at once to, confess his crime, and to conceal, with 
apparent generosity, the guilt of the Chancellor; 
but, so far from a generous feeling having any 
share in influencing his conduct on this occasion, 
it was perhaps one of the most ingenious artifices 
that he had ever practised. When he first saw 
the whole of his infernal plot so completely ex- 
posed, he was for a moment overcome by surprise : 
this embarrassment, however, soon subdivided ; 
and, with that adroitness which was a part of his 
character, he contemplated the only two courses 
which presented themselves tohim. On the one 
hand he: might denounce the Chancellor d’ Ahle- 
feld, who so basely deserted him at this emer- 
gency, or take upon himself the whole blame of 
the crimes in which he had been only partially 
concerned. A common mind would perhaps have 
resolved upon the first ; but it occurred to Mus- 
demon that the Chancellor was still Chancellor, 
and that nothing contained in the papers actually 
compromised his reputation. He had, moreover, 
cast certain glances at Musdemon, the purport 
of which the latter perfectly understood ; and, for 
these reasons, relying that his patron would, if 
not from any feeling of gratitude, at least for 
his own safety, furnish his ally with the means 
of escape from prison, he adopted the second 
course, P 

“He was walking up and down in his cell, 
which was imperfectly lighted by a dim lamp, 
and expecting every moment that the door would 





open to some emissary of the Chancellor, He 
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examined minutely the antique dungeon in which 
be had been placed: to his surprise he found 
that the floor was of wood, and it sounded be- 
neath his tread as if there was some cavity under 
it,—In the low vault above him he observed that 
a large iron ring was fastened into the key-stone, 
io which hung a piece of cord, the end of which 
lad been cut. The minutes passed on with leaden 
fet, and he listened impatiently to the castle 
dock as it chimed each quarter of the midnight 
tours. At length he heard. the sound of foot- 
seps without his dungeon, and his heart beat 
quck with the hope of deliverance. The chains 
were thrown down—the bolts withdrawn—the old 
in the rusty lock—and the same man 

who had just before struck the bargain with Hans 
eatered the cell. He carried under his arm a 
rall of cord, and was followed by four armed hal- 
berdiers. Musdzemon wore still his official robes, 
the sight of which seemed to make an impression 
on the red man, who made an awkward low bow. 
‘My Lord,’ he said, ‘is it with your Lordship 
that I am to deal ?’ 

“« Yes, yes,’ replied Musdemon, whose hope 
of was confirmed by this polite address. 

«Then is your name,’ asked the red man, 
as hereferred to a small piece of parchment which 
heheld, ‘ Taraif Musdemon ” 

“«The same; and you came to me from the 
Lord Chancellor ?’ 

“Yes, my Lord.’ 

“« Pray remember, when you have done his 
bidding, to express my eternal gratitude to his 


” ‘Your gratitude !’ cried the red man, in utter 
nt, . 
“* Yes; for, of course, I apprehend I sh 
have no opportunity of doing so in person.’ 


“« Most likely-not,’ replied the hangman with 
w ironical grin. 

“*And you know,’ continued Musdemon, 
‘that I ought not to be insensible of such a kind- 
ness ; although I declare to you that his Highness 

me no more than strict justice.’ 

“« Strict it may be ; but, at least, you confess 
that it is justice. Well, this is the first time, 
these six-and-twenty yearsythat I have heard a 
man in your situation confess so much, But come ; 
Thave no time to spare in talking : are you ready?’ 

“* Quite so,’ replied Musdemon, stepping to- 
wards the door. 

“* Stay, stay!’ cried Orugix, as he stooped to 
lay down his bundle of rope. 

“ Musdemon stopped :—‘ But why have you 

brought all this cord ?” 
_ “*Your Lordship may well ask me : there is, 
indeed, much more than I shall have any occasion 
for; but a few days ago I expected there would 
be many more condemned.’ As he said this, 
Orugix unrolled his cord. 

“* But come—prithee make haste’—said Mus- 

“‘Your Lordship is in a great hurry,’ said 
Omugix, ing on with his task; ‘ but has not 
your Lordship some little prayer ?’— 

“*No other than that I have already made— 
ye will thank the Chancellor for me. But 

apes to quit this dreary place: have we 

go? 

“* Farto go!’ replied Orugix, measuring the 
cord, as he unrolled it: « the journey will not 
fatigue you much, for you will perform it without 
string hence," 

“ Musdemon 
‘What do you 


trembled violently as he asked— 
do you mean 
Nothing more than what I say,’ replied 


Orugix, 
“*0 God" cried Musdemon, suddenly - be- 
pale as the horrible‘truth flashed upon his 


mind, * who then are you” 


** «The hangman.’ . 

“ « Do you not, then, come to aid my-escape ?” 
cried the wretch, trembling like a withered leaf. 

“*¥es,. your escape into the land of ghosts,’ 
teplied the other with a hoarse laugh. 

«Mercy, mercy! Have pity on me!’ cried 
Musdemon, falling with his face:to the floor. 

“©«Do you take me for the King?’ asked the 
executioner : ‘ how can | show you mercy ?” 

‘The poor wretch continued in the most abject 
manner to implore the ruthless hangman’s pity, 
until the latter, vexed with his impertunities, and 
having finished the unrolling his cord, in an angry 
tone bade him be silent. Musdmon still re- 
mained trembling at his feet, stupified at the pros- 
pect of his impending fate: the executioner, in 
the mean time, fastened one end of .the cord to 
the ring in the ceiling, and made a running noose 
at the other end, which reached. to the floor. 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I am ready: are you?’ 

“ «No! oh no!’ cried Musdemon, ‘ it is im- 
possible that the Count d’ Ahlefeld can be so base ! 
T am too necessary to him : he cannot have sent 
you to put me todeath, Let me escape, or tremble 
to encounter his anger.’ 

“‘* Did you not say that you are Tariaf Mus- 
demon ?” . 

‘‘ The prisoner remained silent for a moment, 
and then said ‘No; I—my name is not Musde- 
mon ; it is Tariaf Orugix.’ 

“ «Orugix!’ cried the hangman—‘ Orugix !’ 
and he tore the large wig from the face of the 
prisoner, when, suddenly recognising his features, 
he exclaimed ‘ My brother !’ 

“‘« Your brother!’ cried the other joyfully. 
‘ Are you, then ?’— 

“« Nychol Orugix, the Drontheim hangman, 
at your service, brother.” 

“The prisoner threw himself upon Nychol’s 
neck, and lavished his caresses upon him, which 
the other did not return, nor even seem sensible 
of. ‘I am sorry for you, brother,’ he said at 
length. 

‘© * Why sorry? said the other; ‘I am now 
at least safe, since I have found you. Remember 
that the same mother brought us forth—the same 
bosom nourished us—the same amusements occu- 
pied our earliest days :—remember, Nychol, that 
I am your brother.’ 

«« But until this moment you never remem- 
bered it, Tariaf.’ 

“Still you would not have me die by your 
hand? 

“<Tt is your own fault, Tariaf; it was you 
who blighted my hopes: you hindered me from 
being the royal executioner at Copenhagen, and 
caused me to be appointed to officiate in this 
wretched country. If you had not behaved thus 
unnaturally to me you would not have had to com- 
plain of that which now seems to horrify you so 
much, But come ; we have chattered long enough 
—you, must die !’ 

“ The approach of death, which even to the 
virtuous is so horrid that nothing but the consci- 
ousness of integrity can soften down its terrors, is 
to the guilty totally overwhelming. The mise- 
rable prisoner rolled upon the floor, wringing his 
hands, and calling upon all the saints in Heaven 
for pity, and conjuring his brother, by the mother 
who bore them, not to put him to death. The 
executioner made no other answer than by dis- 
playing his warrant, the order in which, he said, 
was positive, 

“« « But it does not concern me,’ said the other 
in despair : ‘ it is for the execution of one Mus- 
demon ; my name is Orugix.’ 

«« «T know very well that it does mean you,’ 
replied Nychol: ‘ besides, as, yesterday, you 
would have been Musd#mon to me, you shall not, 
‘to-dav, be Orugix.’ 
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««« Brother! my dear brother !’ cried Musde- 
mon, ‘it is impossible that the Chancellor can 
wish for my death. It is a mistake—the Count 
da’ Ahlefeld loves me well. If yau will but spare 
me I shall soon be restored to favour, and then I 
will make your fortune.’ 

“ « You cannot if you would,’ replied Nychol ; 
‘and I have already lost too much by you: I have 
been deprived of two executions, by which I cal- 
culated to make a good round sum—lI mean those 
of Schumacker and the Viceroy’s son. I am al- 
ways unlucky, and now there.is only Hans of Ice- 
land and yourself to be hanged. All that I can 
do for you is to promise that you shall suffer as 
little as possible: so reconcile yourself to your 
fate, as you see there is no avoiding it.’ 

‘* Musdemon rose from the ground, and, find- 
ing that his prayers were useless, he gave him~- 
self up to a furious rage. His nostrils dilated, 
his eyes were fixed, his livid lips quivered, and 
his mouth foamed. “ Then I have preserved 
d’Ahlefeld,’ he cried, ‘ and embraced my brother ; 
and yet they destroy me. Is it for this that J 
have shingle my whole life with crime? Wretch,’ 
he continued, addressing NychoJ, ‘ will you be a 
fratricide ?” 

“««T am the hangman,’ replied the other coolly. 

« «Then I will not die unavenged,’ cried Mus- 
dzmon, as he made a spring at his brother. ‘1 
have lived like a serpent, and I will die like one ; 
I will expend my breath in one last sting—but it 
shall be mortal.’ He seized Nychol with a deadly 
grasp, and might perhaps have made good his 
threats but for the. four halberdiers, who disen- 
gaged him from the executioner, and pjnioned his 
arms, 80 as to prevent him from doing any further 
mischief. While they were performing this office, 
a sealed packet fell from. his bosom. 

‘< «What is that ” asked Nychol, whose im- 
perturbable coolness had not given way under the 
rudeness of his brother’s last embrace. Musde- 
mon had sunk into .a sort of stupor, when this 
question roused him. His eye glistened with a 
demoniac triumph :—‘ That?’ he cried: ‘ that’ 
is a packet belonging to the Chancellor : promise 
me that you will deliver it into his own hands, 
and do with me as you will.’ 

““* Well, since you are disposed to be more 
civil,’ replied Nychol, ‘ I will promise to do this 
for you; although you hardly deserve it for your 
unbrotherly treatment of me.’ 

*« «Do, do,’ said Musdemon ; ‘ and perhaps, 
in the delight which his Lordship will feel at ob- 
taining it, he may bestow upon you some reward.’ 

“«« Perhaps, then,’ said Nychol, ‘1 shall at 
last become royal executioner. Well, well! let 
us part good friends: I forgive you the scratches 
you gave me just now, and you shall pardon me 
for being under the necessity of presenting you 
with this hempen collar. Come, Tariaf, are you 
ready” and, as he spoke, he placed the noose 
round his brother’s neck. 

“««One moment! one moment!’ cried Mus- 
dzmon, whose panic returned at feeling the rope ; 
‘do not pull the cord until I give you the signal.’ 

“<< | will not pull it at ail,’ replied Nychol : 
‘but are you ready now ?” 

“« «Stay! stay but a moment! Must I die ?’ 

«“« You must, indeed; and I can wait no 
longer.’ Nychol here made a signal to the hal- 
berdiers, who withdrew. 

“«* Well, but one word more: I pray you not 
to forget the packet for the Chancellor.’ 

«« «Make yourself easy on that score, brother,’ 
replied Nychol; ‘ and now, for the third time, 
are you ready?’ The wretched victim opened 
his lips to implore one moment’s longer delay, 
when his brother became impatient, and, stooping 





down, he pressed upon a small knob in the floor. 
iThe boards beneath Musdxmon instantly gave 
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way, and he disappeared below the opening, 


wi the sudden tension of the cord emitted a 


low vibration. It was agitated for a few moments, 


and then became still; while a cold draught of 


air rushed through the trap-door, and seemed to 
proceed from ing water. The halberdiers 
who were at the end of the dungeon, were horror- 
Stricken at the sight. The executioner ap- 
proached the trap-door, and, holding the cord 
one hand, he lowered himself till his feet touched 
the shoulders of his miserable brother. A groan, 
the last that the victim uttered, escaped from 
him. Nychol ascended again to the floor :—~‘ It’s 
all right,’ he said: ‘ good-by, brother !—Now,’ 
he continued, drawing a large knife from his gir- 
dle, ‘ you must go to feed the fishes of the gut; 
and, as he spoke, he cut the gp cord as 
high up as he could reach. A sudden splash was 
heard as the body of the dead man reached the 
water, and a horrid silence ensued.” 
It may be thought that there is something tog 
much of the horrible in this example ; but really 
Hans of Iceland is altogether one of the best pro- 
ductions of its class which we have seen. ‘There 
is a power about it resembling one of Fuseli’s 
pictures, and, as we have noticed, Cruikshank’s 
designs are capital. 
—————————— 

SEGUR’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON’S EXPEDITION TO 
RUSSIA. 

Srcur, continuing to 5) of the Russian In- 
vasion (see our last Literary Gazette), informs 
us that—‘‘ Among the ministers of the Em- 
, several disapproved it ; the greater num- 

r preserved silence ; one alone was accused 
of flattery, and that without any ground. It 
is true ‘he was heard to repeat, ‘ That the 
Emperor was not sufficiently great; that it was 
necessary for him totbessane pettite still, in order 
to be to stop.’ But this minister was, in 
reality, what so many courtiers wished to appear ; 
he had a real and absolute faith in the genius 
and fortune of his sovereign. 

“In other respects, it is wrong to impute to 
his counsels a large portion of our misfortunes. 
Napoleon was not a man to be influenced. As 
soon as his object was marked out, and he had 
made advances towards its acquisition, he ad- 
mitted of no contradiction. He then appeared as 
if he would hear nothing but what flattered his 
determination ; he with jlJ-humour, and 
even with apparent incredulity, all disagreeable 
intelligence, as if he feared to be shaken by it. 
This mode of acting changed its name anienting 
to his fortune ; when fortunate, it was called force 
of character ; when unfortunate, it was designated 
as infatuation. 

«« The knowledge of such a disposition induced 
some subalterns to make false reports to him. 
Even a minister thought himself occasionally 
compelled to maintain a dangerous silence. The 
former inflated his hopes of success, in order to 
imitate the haughty confidence of their chief, and 
in order, by their countenance, to stamp upon his 
mind the impression of a happy omen ; the se- 
cond sometimes déclined communicating bad news, 
in order, as he said, to avoid the harsh rebuffs 
which he had then to encounter. 

“ But this fear, which did not restrain Cau- 
Jaincourt and several others, had no influence 
upon Duroc, Daru, Lobau, Rapp, Lauriston, and 
sometimes even Berthier. These ministers and 

enerals, each in his sphere, did not spare the 
“mperor when the truth was to be told. If it so 
happened that be was enraged by it, Duroc, with- 
own Ciclding, assumed an air of ladifferones ; Lo- 
bau resisted with roughness; Berthier sighed, 
and withdrew with tears in his eyes ; Caulain- 
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contradictions of the 


ting the door after them with violence. 


‘« Tt should, however, be added here, that these 

warm discussions were never productive of bad 

good temper was restored imme- 

y | diately after, without leaving any other impres- 

sion than redoubled esteem, on the part of ag ae 
1a 


consequences ; 


leon, for the noble frankness which they 
displayed. 


is difficult to comprehend the 


racter and manners of the principal personages. 


to re-enter victorious, 


south, \ 

means of benefits and victories. 
brilliant armies, attracted by the fertility of Ger- 
many, and which imagined themselves marchin 
to a prompt and certain glory, proudly traverse 


them, and consuming their productions, 


justice.” 
What an enormous influence Napoleon pos- 
lowing citations : 
of Austria, several kings, and a crowd of princes, 
should meet him at Dresden, on his way ; his 
desire was fulfilled ; all thronged to meet him ; 
some induced by hope, others prompted by fear: 
for himself, his motives were to feel his power, 
to exhibit it, and enjoy it. 
«« Tn this approximation with the ancient house 
of Austria, he was ambitious to exhibit to Ger- 
many a family meeting. He imagined that so 
brilhant an assemblage of sovereigns would advan- 
tageously contrast with the isolated state of the 
Russian monarch; and that he would probably 
be alarmed by so general a desertion. In fact, 
this assembly of coalesced monarchs seemed to 
announce that this war against Russia was Eu- 
ropean, 
‘« He was then in the centre of Germany, ex- 
hibiting to it his spouse, the daughter of its 
on pee sitting by his side. Whole nations 
quitted their homes to throng his path ; rich 
and poor, nobles and plebeians, friends and ene- 
mies, all hurried to the scene. Their curious 
and anxious groups were seen collecting in the 
streets, the roads, and the public places ; they 
passed whole days and nights with their eyes 
fixed on the door and windows of his palace. It 
was not his crown, his rank, the luxury of his 
court, but him—himself—on whom they desired 
to feast their eyes; a memento of his features 
which they were anxious to obtain : they wished 
to be able to say to their less fortunate country- 
men and posterity, that they had seen Napoleon. 
“On the stage, poets so far degraded them- 
selves as to make him a divinity, 1t was in this 





court and Daru, the one wane pale, the other 
reddening with anger, repell 








manner that whole nations became his flatterers. 


; the first with im-| « There was; in fact, little difference between 
tuous obstinacy, and the second with short and| kings and people in the homage of their admin: 
try deteraiinatica. They were often seen to énd/tion ; no one thought of imitating; the agree- 


these altercations by abruptly retiring, and shut- 


“T have entered into these details, because 
they are either not known, or imperfectly known ; 
because Napoleon in his closet was quite different 
from the emperor in public ; and because this 
portion of the palace has hitherto remained secret. 
For, in that new and serious court, little was said ; 
all were rigorously classed, so that one salon knew 
not what passed in another. Finally, because it 
at events of 
history without a perfect knowledge of the cha- 


‘“« The time for deliberation had passed, and 
that for action had arrived. On the 9th of May, 
1812, Napoleon, hitherto always triumphant, 
quitted his palace, which he was destined never 


“ From Paris to Dresden his march was a con- 
tinued triumph. The east of France was first 
traversed ; that part of the empire was devoted 
to his service ; very different from the west and 
she was only acquainted with him by 
Numerous and 


those countries, scattering their money among 
War, 
in that quarter, always bore the semblance of 


sessed in Eurepe, may be collected from thé fol- 


“ He had expressed a wish that the Emperor 






ment was unanimous. Nevertheless, the inward 
sentiments were very different. 

* At this important interview, we were atten- 
tive in observing the different d Of tea! 
which these princes exhibited, the variow 
shades of our chieftain’s na We had 29 
that his prudence, or the deadened feeling of di 
playing his power, would prevent him from abu 
ing it; but was it to be expected that he, win, 
while yet an inferior never spoke to his superios 
but in the language of command, and who wa 
now the conqueror and master of them all, coull 
submit to tedious and minute details of ceremony! 
He, however, fo pr moderation, and eva 
tried to make himself agreeable ; but it was ob- 
viously an effort, and not without allowing th 
ennui he experienced to be perceived. Among 
these princes he had rather the air of receiving 
them, than of being by them received. 

“On their side, it might be thought, that, 
knowing his pride, and hopeless of subduing him, 
except by means of himself, these monarchs and 
their le only humiliated themselves before 
him in order to aggravate the disproportion of his 


vision. In their assemblies, their attitude, their 
words, even the tone of their voice, attested hig 
ascendancy over them. All were assembled there 
for his sake alone! They scarcely hazarded an 
objection, so impressed where they with the full 
conviction of that superiority, of which he was 
himself too well aware. A feudal lord could not 
have éxacted more of his vassal chiefs. 
“ His levee presented a still more remarkable 
le! Sovereign princes attended it in 
order to solicit an’ audience of the conqueror of 
Europe. Tliey were so intermingled with his 
officers, that the latter were frequently obliged to 
take precautions against involuntarily crowdin 
upon these new courtiers, who were confound 
with them. It was thus that the presence of 
Napoleon made distinctions disappear ; he was 
as much their chief as og This —_ de- 
dency appeared to put around him on a 
level. t is probable that, even then, the ill dis- 
guised military pride of several French generals 
gave offence to these princes ; they conceived 
themselves raised to an equality with them ; and, 
in fact, whatever may be the noble blood and 
rank of the vanquished, the victor becomes his 
equal. 
“ The wisest among us, however, began to be 
alarmed ; they said, but in an under tone, that a 
man must fancy himself more than human to de- 
naturalize and displace every thing in this man- 
ner without fearing to be involved in the universal 
confusion, They saw these monarchs quitting 
the palace of Napoleon with their eyes inflamed, 
and their bosoms swoln with the most poignant 
resentment. They pictured them, during the 
night, when alone with their ministers, givi 
vent to the chagrin by which they were doveorel 
Every thing was calculated to render their suf- 
fering moreacute! How importunate was the 
crowd which it was necessary to pass through, in 
order to reach the gate of their proud master, 
while their own remained deserted! Indeed, all 
things, even their own people, appeared to be- 
tray them. While boasting of his good fortune, 
was it not evident that he was insulting their 
misfortunes ? ‘They had therefore come to Dres- 
den in order to swell the pomp of Napoleons 
triumph ; for it was over them that he thus tri- 
umphed ; each cry of admiration offered to him 
was a cry of reproach to them ; his —* 
their humiliation ; his victory their defeat. 
“ Doubtless, they, in this manner, gave ven; 









elevation, and by so doing, to dazzle his moral 
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er feelings ; and their hatred, day after 


pe into ea hearts. One 
ved to withdraw precipitately 
Austria, whose ancestors General Buonaparte 


ition. The’ ss of 
ad f sa by 
dispossesed in Italy, made herself remarked b 
her aversion, which she vainly endeavoured Rf 
ike ; it escaped from her an involuntary 
impulse, which Napoleon instantly detected, and 
subdued by a smile: but she employed her spirit 
and attraction in gently winning hearts to her 
opinion, in order to sow them afterwards with the 
seeds of hate.” 

At Dantzic, Napoleon “‘ ended the inspection 
of his immense magazines, and of the second 
resting-point and pivot of his line of operations. 
Immense quantities of provisions, adequate to the 
immensity of the undertaking, were there accu- 
mulated. No detail had been neglected. The 
active and impassioned genius of Napoleon was 
then p> forge towards that most import- 
ant and difficult department of his expedition. 
Jn that he was profuse of exhortations, orders, 
aad even money, of which his letters are a proof. 
His days were occupied in dictating instructions 
on this subject ; at night he frequently rose to 
repeat them again. One general received, on a 
single day, six despatches from him, all distin- 

by the same solicitude. 

“Jn one, these words were remarked, ‘ For 
masses like these, if precautions be not taken, the 
grain of no country can suffice.’ In another, ‘ It 
will be requisite for all the provision-waggons to 
be loaded with flour, bread, rice, vegetables, and 
brandy, ‘besides what is necessary for the hospital 
service. The result of all my movements will 
assemble 400,000 men on a single point. There 
will be nothing then to expect from the country, 
andit will be necessary to have every thing within 
ourselves.’ But, on the one hand, the means of 


transport were badly calculated; and, on the 


other, he allowed 
as he was put in motion. 

“From Ko6nigsberg to Gumbinnen, he re- 
viewed several of his armies ; convetsing with the 
soldiers with a gay, frank, and often abrupt air, 
well aware that, with such unsophisticated and 
hardy characters, abruptness is looked upon as 
frankness ; rudeness, as force ; haughtiness, as true 
nobility ; and that the delicacy and refinements 
of the higher classes are in their eyes no better 
than weakness and effeminacy; they appear to 
them like a foreign language, which they do not 
understand ; and the accents of which strike them 
as ridiculous.” 

particularly describes the itions of 
Pog lk army when upon the iene of the 
Russian frontier, and afterwards indulges in these 
expressions : 

“Indeed, when war was kindled in all quar- 
ters, how was it possible to avoid it? The scenes 
of action were not indifferent ; here Napoleon 
would command in person; elsewhere, though 
the’ cause might be the same, the contest would 
be carried on under a different commander. The 
renown shared with the latter would be foreign to 
Napoleon, on whom, nevertheless, depended glory, 
fortune, every thing ; and it was well understood, 
whether it was from preference or policy, that he 
was only profuse in his favours to them whose 
glory was indentified with his glory ; and that he 
remunerated Jess generously such exploits as 
were not his, It was requisite, therefore, 
to serve in the army which he commanded; 
thence the anxiety of young and old to fill its 
ranks, What chief had ever before so man 
means of power? ‘There was no hope which he 
wey: sah and excite, or satiate. 

“ Fin y, we loved him as the companion of our 

3 a8 the chief who had conducted us to 


to be hurried on, a8 soon 


renown, The astonishment and admiration which 
he inspired flattered our self-love ; for these we 
in common with him. 

“At that period every one was free to be 
ambitious! a period of intoxication and prospe- 
rity, during which the French soldier, lord of all 
things by victory, considered himself greater than 
the nobleman, or even the sovereign, whose lands 
he traversed! To him it appeared as if the kings 
of Europe only reigned by permission of his chief 
and of his arms. 

* Thus it was that habit attached some, disgust 
at camp service, others; novelty prompted the 
greater part, and especially the desire of glory ; 
but all were stimulated by emulation. In fine, 
confidence in a chief who had been always fortu- 
nate, and hope of an early victory, which would 
terminate the war at a blow, and restore us to our 
firesides ; for a war, to the entire army of Napo- 
teon (as it was to some volunteers of the court of 
Louis XIV.) was often no more than a single 
battle, or a short and brilliant journey. 

“They were now about to carry such a war to 
the extremity of Europe, where never European 
army had been before. . They were about to erect 
the columns of Hercules. The greatness of the 
enterprise ; the agitation of — Europe ; 
the imposing apparatus of an army of 400,000 
foot and 80,000 horse ; so many warlike reports 
and martial clamours, kindled the minds of vete- 
rans themselves. It was impossible for the cold- 
est to remain unmoved amid the general impulse ; 
to escape from the universal influence. 

“In conclusion ; without any of the above mo- 
tives for animation, the composition of the army 
was good, and every good army is desirous of 
war.’ 

We cannot take further notice of the direful 
passage of the Niemen, by the army, than what 
respects its Leader. 

“‘ Napoleon, who had travelled in a carriage 
till that time, mounted his horse at two o’clock 
in the morning. He reconnoitred the Russian 
river, without disguising’ himself, as has been 
falsely asserted, and under cover of the night 
crossed this boundary, which five months after- 
wards he was only enabled to re-pass under cover 
of the same obscurity. When he came up to the 
bank, his horse suddenly stumbled, and threw 
him on the sand. A voice exclaimed, ‘This is 
a bad omen: a Roman would recoil!’ It is not 
known whether it was himself, or one of his re- 
tinue, who pronounced these words,”’ 

The following account shows the devotion of 
Napoleon’s soldiers : 

At Kovno (not Kowno) he “ was exasperated 
against the Vilia, the bridge over which the cos- 
sacks had broken down, and which opposed the 
passage of Oudinot. He affected to despise it, 
like every thing else that opposed him, and 
ordered a squadron of the Polish guard to swim 
the river. These picked men obeyed the order 
without hesitation. At first, they proceeded in 


good order, and when out of their depths redou- 


bled their exertions. They soon reached the 
middle of the river by swimming. But there, the 
rapidity of the current broke their order. Their 
horses there became frightened, quitted their 
ranks, and were carried away. by the violence of 
the waves. They no longer swam, but floated 
about in scattered groups. Their riders struggled 
in vain; at length their strength gave way, and 
they resigned themselves to their fate. Their 
destruction was certain; but it was for their 
country ; it was in her presence, and for the sake 


y of their deliverers, that they devoted themselves ; 


and even when on the point cf being engulphed 
for ever, they suspended their unavailing struggles, 
an 


tumed their faces towards Napoleon, ex- 





claimed, < Vive ’Empereur ” Three of them were 


y remarked, who, with their heads still 
above the billows, repeated this cry and perished 
instantly. The army was struck with mingled 
horror and admiration. 

“ As to Napoleon, he prescribed with anxiety 
and precision the measures necessary to save the 
greater number, but without appearing moved : 
either from the habit of subduing his feelings ; 
from considering the ordinary emotions of the 
heart as a weakness in times of war, of which it 
was not for him to set the example, and therefore 
necessary to suppress ; or because he foresaw the 
advent of greater evils, compared with which 
that above described appeared of trivial im- 
portance.”’—Here we must again break off. 





TEONGE’S JOURNAL. 

Our last paper left the worthy Chaplain at 
Aleppo ;* but he did not thither sail, like a rat 
without a Tale—for he tells us a very pleasant one 
of a droll old ceremony, which distinguished our 
convivial ancestors, at that city. 

“« May 16—This morninge at 8 of the clock, 
give mee all the favour that lay in their power, I 
was, by the noble Consull, Mr. Gamaliell Nitin- 
gale, and the Captaine, and the rest of the En- 

lish gentry, created knight of the Malhue, or 
ally of Salt. ‘The manner of it was as followeth : 

«« First there was a dispensation voted, for my 
not goeing to the Vally of Salt, in regard of our 
present affayres. Then taking into my mouth 
som salt from the poynt of the sword, which was 
in lew of.a bitt of the mould of the Vally, which 
had I beene there I should have taken from the 
sword’s poynt into my mouth, which was as bad 
as salt could be, I kneeld downe; the Consull 
takes the sword in his hand, (but it had no hilt 
on it, yet was it, as they tell you, King David’s 
sword ;) and then brandishing it over his head 
3 times, and lookeing bigg awhile, at Jast with a 
more wild countenance, he pronounces these en- 
sueing words : 


* Thou hardy wite, I dubb thee Knight 
With this old rusty blade : 
Rise up Sir H. T., Rnight of the Malhue, 
As good as ever was made.’ 

“‘ Then I riseing up, and kissing the sword 
with a greate deal of gravity, doe make loe obe- 
sance to all the company, and give them all 
thanks ; after which the Chawes first reads these 
ensuing verses alowd to me, and after presents 
them fayre written unto me. 

* Now heare what y’are oblidg’d to doe, 
You noble Knights of the Mallhue. 
Or as som others please to call’t, 
Brave Knights of the Vally of Sallt. 
First you must love, and help each other, 
With the affection of a brother. 
Anger or wrath mnst not appeare 
To have a motion in your spheare. 
But meeke as Jambs, or sheepe, or wether ; 
So you must love and live together. 
From virtue let not aught intice, 
Or steale your minds. Eschew all vice. 





* By the bye, the animal story with which our ex- 
tracts ended, is, perhaps, as accurate as another, which 
the author relates as happening on his return to Scan- 


leroon. 

** A little farther from hence, I (being the next to our 
Janizary, whoe was the fore most of all] the company.) 
heard him speake strange words to him selfe, and clapt 
his sturrupts to his horse, and ch d his pyke d 
the ground, and galloped forward. ‘T followed him, and 
looking before him, I saw a greate serpent, as thick as 
the middle of an ordinary man ; his colour was like blew 
shineing-armour, and his back and _ and head seemed 
all rugged. He went away toa brake of bushes which 
were not above 10 yards then from him, and made but 
small hast, as if he did not much care to goe, or stay ; 
lifting up ‘his head a great deale higher then his body ; 
and his tayle higher then that, and tarned in, like u 
gray hound’s wen he stands at gaze; and so he went off, 
opening his mouth very wide, and chopping his white 
teeth together, and crept into a greate hollow hole, 
which went in under a shelf of a rock. He was at leust 
4 yards longe as he walked. There were many bones 
lay there abouts, all broken in peices; som of them 
might be easily deserned to be of men or women, and 
som of sheep, and of several] other cretures, And this 
place of his aboade was on & plaine, and in the midst of 








the roade way.” 
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Be to ali pleasing, tle, kinde, 
s of a knight-like mind. 
redresse, . 
All that’s amisxe. And if distresse 
On brother, widdow, wife, or mayd 
Fall, you must stand up to their ayd. 
Your promises to all these rights. 
You must perform as you are Knights.’ 
™ « These are the orders to be observed by the 
noble Knights of the Mallhue, or Vally of Salt, 
which is 20 miles beyond Aleppo. Dated May 
16, 1676.” 

Sailing once more from Scanderoon, we have 
a trait eminently distinguishing the feeling and 
animosity which existed between the English and 
French at the period. 

« Aug. 1—Wee see a lusty ship, by the 
shoare, but know not what she is. 

«“2—The Dartmouth is ordered to beare 
downe to see what ship shee is, and finds her to 
be an English ship, the Thomas and Frauncis; 
the commander Captaine Faulstaff, and coms 
from Smyrna: and before they could com up to 
tus, wee discover 5 sayle a head of us. Wee make 
 cleare ship; and all things are ready for a bat- 
tell. At4aclock they com neare us, and wee 
see them to be French men, 4 men of warr and a 
sattee. The Admirall sends his pinnace to sa- 
lute us, and asks us if we wanted any thing: 
our Captaine sayd he wanted nothing that he 
would be beholding to such roguss as they were 
for. ‘The gentleman that cam was an English 
man, whoe desyred our Captaine not to take it 
ill, for that they had order from the French King 
to furnish the English with whatsoever they 
wanted; our Captaine gave them thanks, and 
sayd he wanted nothing. And so wee parted.” 
Sailing off the coast of Africa, the author fa- 
vours us with a historical glance at that quarter 
of the globe, as he had before done with regard 
to Asia. The following are the most remarkable 


passages : 

«In the south parts of Africa is scarce any 
thing remarkable, save that there are men aad 
beasts of strange shapes; as, som men with 
heads like doggs or hoggs, som with no head ; 
som with only one large legg and foote ; as there 
are the same strange shapes in the north parts of 


Europe and Asya.* 

“Jn this country ariseth the river Nigar, so 
famous ; it is thought to have in it the most and 
best precious stones in the world ; which riseth 
from the Lake Zembre, cominge from the mount. 
¥rom which place also ariseth the river Zayre, 
running westward; and Zuanca, running towards 


‘** The following passages, extracted from a small 
volumein the “Ky! 
in 1664, entitled ‘ A Description of Tangier and of the 
Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco,’ may, in some measure, 
countenance the worthy Chaplain’s assertion with re- 
gard to the existence of these nondescript inhabitants of 
Africa. The work is apparently written with earnest. 
ness, and upon the title-page it is described as a transla- 
tion from the Spanish, and published by authority. 

** After some prefatory remarks to the second section, 
which comprises the natural history of the country, it 
proceeds thus :— 

*** }. Here are placed the Cynocephali, that have 
heads like dogs, snouts lik swine, and ears like horses. 

** *2. Here are the Sciapodes, that have such a broad 
foot, and but one, that pe cover their heads from the 
heat of the sun and the violence of the showers, by lift- 
ing this up over them. 

“** 3. Here are the Gumnosophanics, that go naked, and 
fear nothing so much as a clothed man, being ignorant 
of the use of weapons, and one being able without a mi- 
racle to chase a thousand of them. 

“* * 4. Here are the Blemmie, men that walk without 
heads, having their eyes and mouths in their breasts. 

«« «5, Here are the Fgipans, that have only the bodies 
of men, sometimes made up of the necks and heads o 
horses, mules, asses, &c. and, 

** *6, That this part of Africa may have its share in 
the saying, ‘ Semper aliquid Africa portat nova,’ * Africa 
is always teeming with some new monster,’ the other 
day, not far from vier, was to be seen a child with an 
eagie’a bill, claws, and feathers, &c.’—Description of 
Tangier, sec. ii. p. 49. 

**1n the Museum Catalogue this work is ascribed to 
the Rev. Lancelot Addison, author of * Observations upon 
West Barbary,’ &c.; but his name does not appear 
throughout the book.” 








of the British Museum, published | 5@8° 


the south; and Nylus towards the -north ; and 
Nigar running partly east; which river, haveing 
Tunn a certaine space from this lake, runns into 
the earth as it were at a greate mouth, and run- 
neth unseene under part of the earth for 60 miles 
space, and then rising againe maks a greate 
river,’ 

This hypothesis of the Niger is. remarkable 
enough—but we must conclude voyage the first, 
when the ship arrived off Gravesend, and the 
Chaplain’s duties are hinted at in the two follow- 
ing entries : 

“* Nov. (12)—No prayers. 
on shoare. 

‘© 13 14—Wee get out our gunns, pouder, and 
shott ; and honest Mall Walker, Anne, and John 
cam to see mee, and wee were very merry.” 

With the remaining voyages we cannot culti- 
vate so close an intimacy. In 1678, the Rev. 
Mr. Teonge tells us, 

“« Haveing (by God’s blessing) finished my first 
voyage into the Mediterranean seas, (wherein I 
gott a good summ of monys, and spent greate 
part of it), resolved to make another voyage, 
with a full intention to keepe what I could gett.” 

He accordingly leaves his vicarage for London, 
and thus describes the travelling of those days: 

«« April 1—This morning | parted from my 
cousin George Smyth, my sonns George and 
Henry at Lemington, haveing left my wife at 
Warwick ; and in the coatch-waggon* my sonn 
Thomas and I and twoe women went for London, 

‘¢ 3—This day by 3 of the clock wee cam safe 
to the Bellin Smythfeild.” 

From the sea-voyage, which is as interesting 
as that whence we have selected so copiously, 
we shall take only one extract. They coasted 
towards Berwick, and it is written, 

«« June 9—Prayers, but no sermon. Our Cap- 
taine went to see the Holy Land, as the Scotts 
call it. Of which they’l tell you, that all the 
weeke ’tis incompassed with the sea, but on the 
Sunday you may goe over as drye as on a house 
floré. And this is only a Scotch trick; for the 
truth is, tis fordable; and you may ride over 
dry on Sundays, and so you may also any other 
day in the weeke, excepting in a spring tyde.” 

Teongue relates the particulars of a dreadful 
storm, to which his able editor and annotator has 
appended this whimsical note : 

‘« Our author alludes to the storm of the 16th 
and 17th September, 1676, mentioned in pp. 
209 and 210 of the Diary. The following pas- 
, from an unpublished MS. Journal of Richard 
Allyn, Chaplain of the Centurion in 1691, de- 
scribes an event somewhat similar, and the con- 
clusion is ludicrously characteristic of the manners 
of our seamen at that period, if not at the present. 
This manuscript is in the possession of one of the 
most distinguished literary characters of the pre- 
sent day, and we are indebted to a gentleman of 
great taste and antiquarian knowledge for this 
curious extract. 

“<«gist April, 1692.—At 8 at night wee 
weighed and stood off S.S.E. untill 12; about 
which time it began to blow a meer fret of wind 
at W.S.W. and we lay by under a main-sail 
reev’d, expecting yt even y' would have been 
blown away from y® yard. But tho’ y® wind 
was so boisterous, yet y® running about of shot, 
chests, and loos things about y¢ ship, made almost 
as great a noise as that. We had about 16 or 17 
buts and pipes of wine in y® steerage, all which 


Half our men are 





** * Wood, in his Diary, first mentions a stage-coach 
under the year 166], aad six years afterwards he informs 
us hie travelled to London from Oxford by such a convey- 
ance. The journey occupied éwodavs! A conveyance 
was afterwards invented, called the W/ying Coach, which 
completed the journey between Oxford and London in 
thirteen successive hours, but it was soon found neces- 





sary to abandon it, at least during the winter months.” 





gave way together, and y* heads of one of y= 
broke out. We shi several great seas over 
of quarter as well as wast. Sometimes for nj 
y* space of a minute the ship would seem to 

all under water, and again sometimes would seem 
fairly to settle on one side. The chests, &e. 
swim’d between decks, and wee had several foot 
of water in y® hold. In short, y¢ weather was 
so bad, y‘ y® whole ships company declared yt 
they thought they had never seen ye like, and y! 
it was impossible for it to bee wors. Notwith- 
standing all our ports were neither caulk’d nor 
lin’d, want of doing w°! was supposed to have 
occasioned y® loss of y* Coronation. During y* 
dreadful season I quietly kept my bed, tho’ very 
wet by reason of y® water y' came into my scuttle, 
The behaviour of of Puggs at y* time was not a 
little remarkable : some few of y™ would pray, 
but more of y™ curs’d and swore lowder than y¢ 
wind and weather. I can’t forbear writing one 
instance of y* natur, and that is in y* story wt 
was told me y® next morning of George y® caulker, 
and old Robin Anderson. Poor George being 
very apprehensive of his being a sinner, and now 
in great danger of his life, fell down upon his 
marrow-bones, and began to pray—* Lord have 
mercy upon me! Christ have,” &c. and so on 
to y® Lord’s Prayer. All y¢ while old Robin was 
near him, and between every sentence cry’d ous 
“Ah, youcow! Z——ds! thou hast not got 
y® hart of a flea!” Poor George, thus disturbed 
at his devotion, would look over his shoulder, and 
at y® end of every petition would make answer to 
old Robin with a ‘‘God d—n you, you old dog! 
can’t you let a body pray at quiet for you, ha? 
A plague rot you! let mee alone, can’t yee?” 
Thus y¢ one kept praying and cursing, and t’other 
railing, for half an hour, when a great log of 
wood by y® rowling of y® ship, tumbled on 
George’s legs, and Bes him a little; w% 
George taking up into his hands, and thinking 
it was thrown. at him by old Robin, let fly at 
y® old fellow, together with an whole broadside 
of oaths and curses, and so they fell to boxing.— 
I mention this only to see the incorrigible sens- 
lesnes of such tarpawlin wretches in ye greatest 
extremity of danger.’” 

With this we would conclude, but that it would 
be most unfair to finish with any other than the 
writer who has afforded us so much gratification. 
Mr. Teonge shall, therefore, make a swan-like 
ending for us, and die in song. The annexed is 
to the time of ‘‘ Though the tyrant has stolen.” 

** Though the Fates have a my true love away, 
And [ am constrained on ship-board to rs hes 


Let my dearest remember how faithfull 
Neyther distance nor absence shall e’er alter mee. 


But in showers —— will I send to my deare, 

And make my owne harte rey to my feare, 
Till the soule of my love shall be pleased to see 
How delightfall her safest returne is to mee. 


cabin confined I'll mone, 

And there will I sigh and sing O’hone! O’hone! 
No joys shall delight mee by night or by day, 
So longe as my dearest from ship-board shall stay. 


Yet my cabin I'll fancy, (though a prison it bee) 

’Tis a thousand times better than a pallace to mee; 
For the Ledstock I'll kiss, andthe pillow imbrace, 
For love to my dearest whoe lay in that place. 


When the cannons are roaring and tareing like thunder, 
When the ship is on fire, or likely to founder, 
When men that are wounded sing Loath to depart, 
The thoughts of my dearest shall comfort myne harte. 


And if the Fates, angry, thus ordered have, 

That in the deep seas 1 must dive for a grave, 
I’ll wooe the kind dolphins to lend me a + 
To bring my harte safely on shoare to my Nell. 


But the plannetts at last F consulted each on, 

To know how propitious they’d bee to our mone ; 
Where J found it inrolled, the heavens are agreed 
‘To grant both our wishes and hasten our speedé. 

Then, dearest, be constant and true-harted still, 

To him that is absent sore against his-will ; 
[’ll.bee thy Leander—be Hero to mee, {ues 
And the world shall ne’er know how, delightfull wee'll 


\** Composed in the Downes, July 26, 1678.—H. T.” 


Till then in m 
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Notes on Colombian Natural History. 
Acnezasiy to the want in our last ny ain 
Gazette, we copy the following passages from 
Captain Cobene’s Travels in Eclombia, and 

with them finish our remarks on the work. 

« We here ed a branch of the shrub 
called alumbre, by putting about eight inches of 
the stem of which into water, it causes all the 
mud and earth held in solution to sink to the 
bottom, and leaves the water sweet and clear. 
We likewise procured some green papa-apples, 
in order to rub over recently-killed meat, to make 
it tender. 

- - - “On suchanightas this I was suddenly 
roused by a most terrific noise, a mixture of loud 
roarings and deep moans, which had a most 
appalling effect at so late an hour. I imme- 
diately went out, attended by the Indians, to 
ascertain the cause ; when [ found, close to the 
rancha, a large herd of bullocks, collected from 
the surrounding country. _ They had encom- 
passed a spot where we had killed a bullock in 
the morning ; they appeared to be in the greatest 
state of grief and rage; they roared, they 
moaned, they tore the ground with their feet, 
and bellowed the most hiJleous chorus that can 
be imagined ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they could be driven away by the men 
anddogs. Since then, I have observed the same 
scene by daylight, and seen large tears rolling 
down their cheeks. Is this instinct merely, or 
does something nearer to reason tell them, by 
the blood, that one of their companions has been 
butchered? I certainly never again wish to 
view so painful a sight,—they actually appeared 
reproaching us. 

“Senor Ramirez informed me, that in the 
plains of the Casanarie, he has seen more than 
a hundred oxen round the spot where an animal 
has been killed, the whole herd rending the air 
with their horrid cries. These wails and lamen- 
tations they will frequently repeat.for a month, 
by which time the ground has imbibed, and the 
ar carried off, all vestige of the slaughter. 

- - - “ When on the point of fording the river, 
a curious incident occurred ; I observed a small 
hawk, flying with a branch of a tree in his mouth, 
which he dropped on the bank near me, and com- 
menced eating. I immediately rode up to see 
what he was devouring, and discovered that it was 
a wasps’ nest, formed in the forked part of a small 
branch of a tree: the hawk had, by constant 
pecking, broken the branch with his beak, and 
had then flown with his prey to the river, where 
he had well ducked them, for the poor wasps ap- 
peared half drowned; and then, as they com- 
menced crawling out of their cells, the hawk ate 
them one by one. 

“In the district of Popayan, in this valley, is 
to be procured a celebrated herb, which cures all 
wounds, ulcers, and gangrenes,—called Cabuia. 
There are three species of it: one of a clear blue 
colour, without prickles at the edge of the leaf, 
known by the name of Mexican ; another greener, 
with prickles, called macho ; and the third class, 
with few prickles, called embra. From the long 
leaves of this plant, by bruising and beating, a 
thick ‘ee is expressed ; this is mixed with water, 
boiles » and kept skimmed until reduced to the 
consistency of honey ; it is then fit for use. In 
cases of cuts, when severe and dang , if 
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sion in the bark of aguadua-tree, from which the 
water flowed in abundance. Applying my mouth 
to the orifice, I quenched my thirst with the fluid, 
which was fine, clear, and delicious. Each joint 
of this tree contains about two gallons of water.” 

The blow-pipe and poisoned arrows employed 
by the people are described. . 

«« The pipe was made of two pieces of reed, 
each forming a half circle; these being placed 
together left a small hole, just large enough for 
the admission of the arrow. The reeds, which 
are about twelve feet long, were bound round 
with green hide, cut into thongs, and, when 
dry, covered with a coat of milk from the caucho- 
tree ; which, dried, prevents any air from enter- 
ing, and appears of a dark brown colour. The 
arrows are about eight inches long, formed of a 
fine-grained wood; the point very sharp, and 
cut like a corkskrew for an inch up, showing a 
very fine thread, that composes the spiral screw ; 
this is rolled in the poison, which is permitted to 
dry on it. Round the thicker end is wound fine 
cotton, in the natural state, until it will just 
easily enter the tube, which is applied to the 
mouth, and aim being taken with the eye, the 
arrow is blown out. A practised marksman 
will send it with great correctness, killing a bird 
on the top of a high tree. The arrow will fly 
one hundred yards, and is certain death to man 
or animal wounded by it; no cure, as yet, baving 
been discovered. A tiger, when hit, runs ten or 
a dozen yards, staggers, becomes sick, and dies 
in four or five minutes. A bird is killed as with 
a bullet ; and the arrow and wounded part of the 
flesh being cut out, the remainder is eaten with- 
out danger. 

“ The poison is obtained from a small, harm- 
less frog, called rana de veneno, about three 
inches long, yellow on the back, with very large 
black eyes. It is only to be found (as my host 
informed me) in this place, and another, called 
Pelmar. Those who use this poison catch the 
frogs in the woods, and confine them in a hollow 
cane, where they regularly feed them until they 
want the poison, when they take one of the un- 
fortunate reptiles, and pass a pointed piece of 
wood down his throat, and out at one of his legs, 
This torture makes the poor frog perspire ve 
much, especially on the back, which becomes 
covered with white froth: this is the most 
powerful poison that he yields, and in this they 
dip or roll the points of their arrows, which will 
preserve their destructive power for a year. 
Afterwards, below this white substance, ap- 
pears a yellow oil, which is carefully scraped 
off, and retains its deadly influence for four or six 
months, according to the goodness (as they say) 
of the frog. “By this means, from one frog suf- 
ficient poison is obtained for about fifty arrows.” 

With this we must close. The style is un- 
affected, but not very polished: indeed the 
writer modestly disclaims the praise of literary 
authorship. He seldom misses an opportunity 
of inveighing against Spaniards and priests; 
and this, sometimes, in language which we could 
{not commend if we agreed ever so entirely in the 
opinions expressed. Hard words are not argu- 
ments. On the whole, though rather protracted, 
these volumes are worthy of being added to the 
intelligence from South America. 





applied, it cures in three days, and never permits 
gangrene to take place. The most inveterate 
ulcers are not known to resist its sanative powers 
more than fifteen days. In Venezuela they call 
the plant cocaisa, of which they make many uses 
and even eat it, : é 

“ During the day we had been in want of wa- 
ter, and my sillero, who knew the woods well, 
wohducting me to a particular spot, made an inci- 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS, 
The Sisters of Nansfield ; a Tale for Young Wo- 
men. % volumes, 1¢mo. 

Tue principal merit of this little work consists 
in its. unaffected simplicity, which beguiles the 
reader into a belief that he is perusing, not 
merely a fiction founded on fact, but an authentic 
biographical memoir. There is also, occasionally, 
some playful satire ; butin this the writer indulges 
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with evident reluctance, and hastens to resume 
the serious tone which accords with the nature 
of her subject. The dialogues are, perbaps, 7a~ 
ther too al to be quite natural: but,” 

the whole, considered as belonging to that ~ 64 
of meritorious publications which may be gaid to 
form the connecting link between nursery tales 
and novels, this pathetic story may be strongly 
recommended to those readers for whose instruc- 
tion it is especially designed. 





Smiles and Tears. 12mo. W.C Wright, 
Comprisinc a Sketch from the Life of Maria 
Darlington, quasi Miss Foote, is a neat little 
story book. It has no great pretensions, but 


seems to have won its way to as much notice as 
it could hope for. 


Scenes and Thoughts. Whittaker. 12mo. 1 vol. 
Wirnovur much of originality, or aspiring to very 
high literary rank, this little volume is written 
both in good language, and with good feeling ; 
and may be advantageously placed in the hands 
of young people. 

Tales of Ardennes, by Derwent Conway. Whit- 

taker. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Tuest ate fanciful, and rather pretty, effu- 

sions of, we doubt not, some young aspirant for 

fame. The language is graceful, though a little 
flowing, and many of the descriptions are poetical. 

The soundness of some of the principles incul- 

cated by the tales is, however, extremely pro- 

blematical. 

The Abduction; or, the Adventures of Major 
Sarney, A Tale of the Times of Charles.IT. 
3 vols. 12mo. C. Knight. 

A very fashionable novel, as far as imitating the 

prevailing style goes; but with little interest 

of either plot or character. Like the modern 

Prometheus of romance, the writer of these 

volumes has taken the shape and clay of olden 

time wherewith to model his figures ; but, unlike 
him, he has forgotten to catch the intellectual 
fire to animate them. < 

Tales of Humble Life. 1 vol. 12mo. C. Knight. 
Tuese tales are a most favourable specimen of 
a style of writing which deserves all possible en- 
couragement. Great as are the benefits derived 
from the present extension of education, the work 
is incomplete, till a proper and wholesome supply 
of food is provided for the reading taste which 
may be turned to such useful purpose. These 
“Tales of Humble Life” are what their title pro- 
fesses,—probable events, told in a simple, theugh 
interesting manner, with sound morality and 
plain language. 


LS 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, March —. 

Ar the sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at the Institute, on Monday the 28th of February, 
the Academy was gratified to learn fron M. 
Dulong, that the accident which lately occurred 
to M. Thenard, one of its members, was unat- 
tended with any of the melancholy consequences 
that were to be feared. ‘That celebrated proessor, 
during his lecture on the preceding Friday, at ther 
Ecole Polytechnique, inadvertently swallowed a 
certain quantity of a saline mercurial solution, 
which stood near him in a glass, and which he 
mistook for a glass of sugar and water. ‘The 
most distinguished medical aid beiug immediately 
procured, the poison was at*first neutralised in 
a great measure in his stomach, and was shortly 
after entirely removed by vomiting. ‘There is 
every reason to hope that no part of the noxious 
substance has been absorbed, and that the cele- 
brated chymist will, in a few days, be able to 
resume the course of his occupations, 











A letter was read from M. Grosbois, of 
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Provins, in oe oe fee te the 
Academy that he has vered a means of 
ke butter fresh’ for an unlimited time, 
without its taste being injured, and in a more 
certain and economical manner than it can be 
preserved by means of salt, which does not 
always ore it from turning rancid. The 
author of this discovery has sent to the ey | 
a pot of butter, which was sealed up on the 5t! 

of July last, in the presence of the Mayor of 
Provins, and several other persons, and which 
he asserts will not have undergone, since that 
time, any alteration whatsoever. : 

M. Dupin lately presented to the Academy the 
second edition of nis Voyages dans la Grande 
Bretagne, and informed the Academy that he 
has made several important additions to that 
valuable work. 

M. Poisson’ made a report, in the name of 
Count Chaptal and M. Darcet, on the pepe of 
a memoir of M. Chevreuse, entitled, Recherches 
Physico-chimiques sur leCharbon. M. Chevreuse 
lays it down as a principle, that the properties of 
charcoal depend, in every case, solely on the 
temperature at which the process of carbonization 
takes place. Thence the division of charcoals 
into two classes: the first contains those that 
are formed at a high temperature; these are 
excellent conductors of electricity and of heat, 
and the author of the Memoir proposes that they 
should be made use of in the construction of the 
7% of bridges, and of lightning conductors. 

he second class includes the species of char- 
coal that are carbnised at a low temperature ; 
these are bad conductors of electricity and of 
heat, and should be employed in obtaining the 
charcoal powder used in insulating electrified 
bodies ; they also absorb a much greater quan- 
tity of water, &c. The Commissioners appointed 
to examiné the Memoir, recommend the Academy 
to sanction it by their approval, and to request 
the author to continue his investigations on the 
same subject. ee 

M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire read a Memoir on 
the Fossil Crocodile.of France. 

Doctor Civiale read a Memoir on a means of 
destroying stones in the bladder by bruising 
them; and communicated to the Academy the 
result of a great number of operations, almost all 
of which he had performed in the presence of 
the most distinguished surgeons. Heé divides 
the patients on whom he had operated into two 
classes : in the first, he includes those in whose 
case the operation had been prompt and easy, 
which was most frequently the case. Several of 
his patients have been cured after the second or 
third introduction of the instrument; they suf- 
fered very little, no accident whatever followed 
their cure, nor have they ever had a relapse. 
In the second class, the Doctor includes those 
whose cure had been attended with more difti- 
culty. In some instances, the exquisite sense of 
feeling of the patients rendered it impossible for 
them to support, without injury, the action of the 
instrument ; in others, the hardness or the bulk 
of the stone rendered the operation impossible. 
In general, the operation is in all cases very 
practicable, when it is had recourse to early ; 
and its success may be depended upon, so long 
as the stone is not more than an inch and a half in 
diameter. The size of the instrument does not 
exceed that of an ordinary probe. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR MARCH, 
Tus weather continues unusually mild ; but not- 
withstanding, vegetation is not generally in an 
advanced state ; we say generally, because some 
things, such as surface-rooted herbaceous plants, 


trees, and fusiform plants, are much later than if 
there had been a frosty winter. The way we ac- 
count for this state of things is as fallows :—The 
great fall of cold rain in November and Decem- 
ber has sunk into the soil, and cooled it down to 
its own temperature, not only sooner than a hard 
frost would have done, but also to a greater depth. 
Hence the lateness of trees and tap-rooted plants, 
while the same rains have not cooled thé surface 
so much as is usually done by frosts, but has per- 
mitted the growth of grasses, and various flowers, 
during the whole winter. Thus grass lawns re- 
quire mowing —crocuses, snow-drops, and ane- 
mones, are in flower—and violets, daisies, prim- 
roses, and coltsfoot, have been in that state since 
October last. ‘It has been ascertained by experi- 
ments, made on the estate of Mr. Ferguson, of 
Raith, in Fifeshire, and recorded by Professor 
Leslie, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, that the frost seldom penetrates 
deeper than a foot, and that the soil at that depth 
is colder in February than in any month of the 
year. This last winter, we conceive as great a de- 
gree of cold must have taken place in December, 
as is usual two months later, and hence, as we 
conceive, the greater retardation of vegetation. 

The garden operations for March are numerous ; 
all main crops, generated directly from the seed, 
such as pease, onions, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
turnips, &c. should be put in this month. All 
planting of deciduous trees should be finished ; 
and all pruning, excepting, perhaps, of the peach 
and nectarine family, which may be deferred till 
the first week of April. Of these super-excellent 
fruits, we must not omit to notice a valuable and 
original paper ‘‘on the Classification of the 
Peach and Nectarine,’ just published in the 
Horticultural Transactions. It is by Mr. George 
Lindley, the father of one of our most eminent 
botanists. Mr. Lindley, after noticing the at- 
tempts made by several domestic and foreign 
horticulturists, and especially by Robertson and 
Lesieur, to classify the peach tribe, proceeds to 
lay down a principle of arrangement which can 
hardly fail, we think, to be generally approved 
of, both in this country and in France, where the 
culture of the peach ranks highest in the gar- 
dener’s art. Mr. Lindley’s great leading divi- 
sions are four; founded on the glands and serra- 
ture of the leaf. Each of these classes has three 
divisions or orders, founded on the relative size 
of the flowers : each of these sub-orders has two 
divisions, founded on the downy or smooth skin 
of the fruit; and lastly, these sub-orders have 
each two familes, founded on the flesh of the 
fruit separating or adhering to the stone. Mr. 
Lindley’s extensive knowledge of peaches and 
nectafines has enabled him to arrange no fewer 
than 155 sorts according to his system. We 
have no room to add more, than that we 
consiler Mr. L, as having thus rendered horti- 
culture an essential service, and that his arrange- 
ment deserves the attention of all engaged in 
the cultivation of this fruit, and especially of 
nurserymen. 

The flower garden will require some attention 
this month: carnations and pinks, in pots, re- 
quire shifting into larger ones. Auriculus and 
polyanthuses require only a surface dressing with 
rich soil, as they come into flower the end of 
this, and during the next month. It is rather 
singular that, though we have several books of 
instruction as to the cultivation of these flowers, 
such as Maddox, Emerton, Hogg, &c. we have no 
collection of coloured engravings of fine flowers. 
Such a work is wanted. ‘The nearest to it in kind, 
are the beautiful “« Flower Garden,” and “ Ge- 
ramiacez,” of Sweet; a man who unites, in an 
eminent degree, the science aud practice of both 





are as early as they were three years ago; but 


botany and horticulture. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Rooer’s Fifth Lecture was introduced by 
some remarks on the influence eopte dominant 
3 ining to each great division of the 
oral Vengdom, on the construction of the 
system of organs composing the integuments. The 
plan of organization fado ted in the Mollusca, is 
in this respect entirely different from that which 
characterises vertebrated animals. In the third 
series of animal structures, comprising the Annu- 
losa, or Articulata of Cuvier, we again find new 
modes of procedure employed by Nature for the 
formation and development of the external in- 
vestments of the body: To the sluggish and 
inactive ‘character of the Mollusca, are strikingly 
contrasted the activity and energy displaved in 
all the powers of sensation and of action, by the 
infinitely varied families of articulated animals, 
among which the maltitudinous tribes of Insects 
hold the most conspicuous rank. In the mecha- 
nical advantages of their construction, these latter 
animals approach to the endowments of verte- 
brated anitmals, in whom we find similar combina- 
tions of mechanism, but in whom the rigid parts 
are internal, forming the axis, or central beams, 
of the fabric, whereas in articulated animals they 
are external, and inclose the spfter organs. This 
single circumstance introduces a totally different 
system of construction, and very different modes 
of evolution in atl tle parts of the animal. The 
rigid integument, not admitting of the necessary 
expansion of the internal organs, requires to be 
cast off and replaced by one of larger dimensions : 
thus the life of an insect is a continual succession 
of changes and renovations. Dr. Roget entered 
in detail into the history of these changes, more 
especially as they concerned the integuments, and 
the’organs of progressive motion. The gradual 
development of the horny scales which protect the 
body and the limbs, the curious structure of 
the wings in the various orders of insects, were 
particularly described. While in most species 
belonging tothe orders of Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, 
Diptera, and Hymenoptera, the insect exists in 
three distinct and successive states, distinguished 
by the terms larva, nympha, and imago: these 
distinct states, and consequent transformations, 
are still more numerous in some of the aquatic 
tribes of insects. In other orders, such as in the 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera, and some of rhe Neursp- 
tera, the transformations are less complete. In 
some of the genera of Diptera, as in the Ichneu- 
mon, the trarisformation, though complete, is of a 
peculiar and remarkable kind. These changes 
among Apterous Insects are confined to the addi- 

tion of a few segments to the body. . 
It had been generally concluded, from the si- 
milarity which the harder parts of insects bear to 
the horny structures of vertebrated animals in 
their external appearance, that they were also 
similar in their chymival properties ; Dr. Roget, 
however, gave an account of some late researches 
of Mr. Odier, from which it appears that these 
two kinds of substances differ very widely in their 
chymical composition. These researches have 
led to the discovery of a peculiar substance, to 
which Mr. Odier has given the name of Chitine, 
and to the predominance of which the hard parts 
of insects owe their peculiar properties, in which 
they approximate very neatly to the woody fibre 
of plants. It is remarkable, that in the solid 
frame-work of the lower animals, a substance 
should be found of the same chymical nature as 
that which performs a similar mechanical office in 

the vegetable economy. ; 
Dr. Roget proceeded to. apply the same prin- 
ciples to the mechanical conformation and evolu- 
tion of parts in the remaining classes of Annulose 
Animals, namely, the Arachnida, Vermes, and 





Crustacea, The processes by which the shell of 
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the lobster and crab is at certain periods cast off, 
and renewed, were ibed; the interesting 


the monkey tribes, have these advantages in a 
very considerable degree ; but yet not in so com- 


iments of Reaumur on the re-production of] plete a manner as the human species, in whom 


the claws, and other of these animals, were 
related ; and the theories that have been advanced 
for their explanation were discussed. 
Although the power of feeling is universally 
by animals, yet the capability of acquir- 
Ing accurate perceptions of this sense is given but 
toafew; andin them the organs proper to the 
sense are restricted to particular parts of the 
body. The touch, however, differs from the 


the superior extremities are entirely released 
from the office of sustaining any part of the 
weight of the trunk, and may, therefore, be used 
for a great variety of purposes. The arm becomes 
an organ of prehension and of Touch, for both of 
which objects it is admirably adapted by the great 
latitude and diversity of movements of which it 
is capable. The peculiar mode of articulation in 
the bones of the wrist, combining great strength 


other senses, in admitting of its being exercised] with great variety of motion; the large provision 


by a variety of organs in different animals, and 


of muscular power in the thumb, by which it is 


in not having one specific organ, as in the case ofjrendered capable of opposing the fingers ; the 


the eye and the ear, exclusively appropriated to 
its functions. To the perfection of this sense 


length and flexibility of the fingers, covered on 
one side of their extremities with flat nails, while 


many circumstances must contribute ; and their]on the other, they are furnished with a peculiar 
concurrence is rarely met with in the same animal,| organization for encreasing the delicacy of its 


These conditions were enumerated ; and the 
several degrees in which they were found to exist 


conceptions, compose altogether the most perfect 


instrument that can be imagined for the various 


in the different orders of animals, constituting] purposes of utility to which it is applied. Some 


great varieties in the delicacy and the perceptions 
of Touch, and the accuracy with which they corres- 
~ to the mechanica) properties of external 
bodies, were pointed out. Touch, being the most 
important of all the senses, its relative perfection 
has a prodigious influence on the character of the 


animal which exercises it, and is the source of 


many of those intellectual differences which es- 


philosophers have ascribed to the possession of 
a hand the whole of the intellectual superiority 
which man enjoys over the brute creation. This 
opinion was advanced long ago by Anaxagoras, 
and has been revived in modern times by Hel- 
vetius. 

It is manifest, however, that Nature has had, 
in the construction ef the human body, different 


tablish such numerous gradations in the scale of|and much higher objects in view, than in the for- 


sensitive existence. These principles were ap- 
ors tothe estimation of the powers of touch 

longing to the different classes, beginning with 
the lowest on the Zoophyte tribes; such as the 
Meduse, which are nearly passive beings. Polypi 
and Actinia are provided with tentacula, which 
by their sensibility and flexibility, and their 
power of elongation and contraction, are well 
fitted for the exercise of this sense. The short 
tubular feet of the Echinodermata, which have a 
structure somewhat similar, are organs of Touch 
as well as of progressivemotion. In insects, be- 
sides the feet, which, by their position and jointed 
structure, are calculated to apply themselves to 
the surfaces, and to different sides of bodies, we 
find special organs provided, termed the Antenne. 
Various circumstances, pointed out by Dr. Roget, 
show that they are organs of a very delicate sense 
of Touch, and that they are also employed as the 
medium of a variety of modified sensations. A 
great number of interesting particular were related 
with regard to the importance of these organs to 
insects ; their employment as means of mutual 
communication, as illustrated by the observations 
and experiments of Huber and Latreille ; and the 
total derangement of instincts consequent on their 
oss or mutilation. The acute Touch of the Arach- 
noid tribe, derived from the mobility of their 
limbs, and the tenuity of the cutaneous invest- 
ment, was adverted to. The tentacula of the 
Mollusca are less perfect organs of this sense, ex- 
cept perhaps in the higher order of Cephalopoda. 
Fishes are in general but ill provided with the 
means of exercising the sense of Touch. The 
uses of the cinhi, or barbils, near the mouth of 
some tribes, are imperfectly known; and the same 
observation applies to the remarkable organs 
placed on the snout in many of the ray tribes. 
The capacities of touch existing among the diffe- 
rent orders of reptiles, birds, and the mammalia, 
were next made the subject of inquiry, and the 
appropnate organization peculiar to each was 
pointed out. 

The different orders of quadrupeds have the 
sence of Touch in greater or less perfection, in 
proportion as they employ the fore paws less ex- 
clusively in the support of the body, and in pro- 
portion as the toes are more moveable and more 
separable from gach other. The Quadrumana, or 


mation of quadrupeds, and has adopted a struc- 
ture calculated for a more widely extended range 
of perception, and a’ greater variety and compli- 
cation of actions. 


Erratum.—In the Report of the preceding Lecture, 
p. 170, col. 3, line |4, for obscured, read abserved. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Campripce, March 11,—At a congregation, on 
Tuesday, the Rev. R. Jefferson, B, D. Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, was admitted Doctor in 
Divinity ; and H. R. Revell, of Catharine-hall, 
was admitted Bachelor of Arts. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals, for the two best 
proficients in classical learning among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were, yesterday, ad- 
judged to Mr. J. F. Isaacson, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Mr. R. Williamson, of Trinity College. 

Oxrorp, March 12.—Thursday last, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. J. Page, late Fellow of 
Brasennose College, grand compounder. 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity.--The Rev. R. Howard, 
of Jesus College, by accumulation, grand compounder. 

" ter in Divinity.—The Rev, W. K, Coker, of Oriel 
so e. 
Maeve of Arts.—Rev. T. Tudball, Balliol College, 
| pounder; R. T. I ter, Exeter College ; 
. Greswell, Fellow of Worcester College. 
Bachelors of Aris.—E. R. Breton, Queen's College ; 
R. F. Onslow, Christ Church. 








FINE ARTS. 

Portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Engraved in Line by G. Doo, after a picture 
by Sir Thos. Lawrence. Published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Robinson. 

Iw this country, during the war, the Art of En- 

graving found its surest protection in the specula- 

tive booksellers, whose projects generally limited 
the engraver’s practice within the range of three 
or four inches of copper. The best talent of the 

country having been thus restricted through a 

long course of years, and amidst a rapidly growing 

intelligence, it is not surprising that the embel- 
lishments of our books should have deserved, and 
acquired, an estimation, at home and abroad, be- 
yond any thing of the kind before produced. 

In many instances, proofs of these miniature 
vrints possess so many high qualities happily com- 

xed, as to cause them to be sought after, even 
in the days of the painter and engraver, with an 
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turn of peace has brought with it a wider field 
for the exercise of the ic art; and the por- 
trait of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
now before us, one of the first germs of this new 
era, is a production worthy the most enlightened 
patronage. We have looked at it, laid it down, 
thought of the works of Drevet, Edelinck, Golden, 
Strange, Sharpe, a&c., and turned to it again with 
unabated admiration. We are powerfully re- 
minded by it of the cog | — of oo 
depth of tone, yet perfect daylight, of the i 

of The learned ind sor President of the Royal 
Academy, from whose picture the plate has been 
engraved, But that there is an absence of that 
colour which delighted us so much, when we saw 
the picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, we 
could esteem the print nearly equal to the paint- 
ing; yet, while we confess what we lose in & 
print by the want of colour, we must remark, that 
there is a power in line engraving, exclusively its 
own, capable of representing the texture, or sur- 
faces of objects, and which supplies the mind, in 
some degrée, with an equivalent for its absence. 
To these qualities the English engravers have 
attended with peculiar success ; and they are 
amongst the excellencies of this portrait, though 
we do not consider them so happily displayed as 
to call forth unqualified approbation. We would 
beg to suggest to Mr. Doo, that he might have 
given a much more happy translation of the warm 
and cold colours of the picture, had he kept the 
lines of the shadows somewhat closer, or the 
warm and light tints wider, There is an attrac- 
tion in light and warmth, on which the eye invo- 
luntarily rests: in this it, the shadows of 
the face have not all the repose that we could 


_|wish ; and were there more style, and width of 


line, on the high light of tihe cheek, the tone of 
the whole face, which is already beautiful, would, 
we apprehend, be considerably improved. This 
portrait is, we understand, the first of a series of 
line prints about to be published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Robinson, after Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Turner, &c, ; and we congnatulate the country on 
the advantages likely to arise from the under- 





NEW THEORY OF THE FINE 4RTS. 
M. Humbert de Superville, one of the members 
of the University of Leyden, intends tp publish a 
new system respecting the Arts, in which he will 
reduce their rules, at present so various, to a 
small number of principles, or rather to a single 
principle, very fruitful in consequences. Those 
who have heard this gentleman unfold his system 
in a philosophical meeting (which he did with 
great and original eloquence) say, that he esta- 
blishes as a fundamental principle, that the rules 
and the products of the Arts are all derived from 
a certain geometrical proportion, existing in the 
position of the features of the human countenance, 
which features he refers to two lines, the one 
horizontal, passing through the eyes; the other, 

rpendicular, passing through the middle of the 
eechead. He afterwards remarks, that the hori- 
zontal character of the features, which belongs to 
the mild and tender affections, is deranged by 
violent passions, and tends either upwards, as in 
emotions of pride and anger ; or downwards, as in 
emotions of pain or grief. This is not the new 
part of M. Humbert’s theory ; for several ancient 
physiologists, and, recently, Lavater and Bichat 
entertained the same notion, But that which 
properly belongs to him is the idea of finding, it, 
the human countenance, the rules of the Five 
Arts ; and, above all, the crowd of very useful 
and ingenious applications which he makes of his 
discovery, and which evince poetical imagination, 
and rea! talents. ‘Thus, in the forms of Grecian 
architeciure generally, and especially of the Tus- 





avidity, and ata price tcarcely credible. The re- 


can order, he traces ev the horizontal 
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dine by which it exhibits, in the highest degree, 
the character of. order, repose, and calm. The 
architecture of the middle ages, on the contrary, 
by its narrow vaulted roofs, by its suddenly bent 
outline, and by the great ellipsis of its arches, 
recals, in the most expressive manner, the som- 
bre, sad, and grave character of the times in 
which it was produced, This influence, according 
to M. Humbert, spreads even to the dress of that 
day ; and the entrance-gate of the Cathedral at 
Cologne, (which may be taken as an example) 
seems to him to bave, in its general appearance, 
a striking resemblance to the face of a knight 
covered with his helmet, but with the vizor half 
open. It would require a long article to enume- 
xate the important applications that M. Hum- 
bert makes of his theory ; which he extends, not 
only to the architecture, of every country, but to 
its inhabitants, to its statues, to its paintings, to 
tis costume, and to its animals and natural history. 


ORIGINAL, POETRY. 
MODERN GREEK POETRY. 
AmonG the many excellent effects which sur- 
rounding nations may look for from the present 
struggle in Greece, assuredly not the least in- 
teresting will be the probable revival there of 
that spirit of poetry which may almost be said 
to have had its birth in that beautiful country, 
and to have uttered its first accents in that 
scarcely altered language. The events of the 
last twelve months have made it any thing but 
extravagant to say, that many Greeks of our 
day have shown themselves hardly inferior, as 
warriors, to the most illustrious of their ances- 
tors. Why, then, should it be doubted that they 
are destined not to disgrace their name even as 
Bards? That they should ever rival those an- 
cestors is not in the nature of things; for the 
latter were made what they were, at least, as 
much by circumstanc es as by nature, and those 
circumstances can never again return: but that 
the spirit which atiimates the Greeks. now, 
is kindred with that which*made them, an 
has kept them, Gree}<s, is what we have more 
than analogy to warrant usin believing. 
The following Stamzas, on the re-taking of 
ra, were written immediately after that 
event, by a Greek lacly, named Angelica Palli,* 
a native of Joannina, who is said to possess the 
talent of improvisation in at least an equal de- 
gree with any of the modern Italians. The 
events of the present Revolution, and that 
memorable action in particular which has called 
forth the following verses, have proved that 
there is a degree of tyranny which can 
** Make women fight 
A To doff their dire disgrace 3 
that it should, therefore, make them write, too, 
with the same object, and in the same masculine 
spirit, is scarcely to be wondered at. 

We fear our translation of what follows will 
convey but a faint notion of the vigour and fire 
which characterise the original. There are parts 
of it.which might almost seem to have on 
written with the sword instead of the pen. We 
trust to be able occasionally to present our 
Readers with further specimens of poetry, by 
living Greeks, which has been called forth by 
events and feelings connected with the pre- 
sent struggle. 


Tlepi rev ovpBavrwy sic ra Vapa. 
_ 


"06H. 
sat 
Tlarpig, Yeiov svopa ! 
Kae Puy 
ME xpuddy payevpa 
Nuxge tod. 
2 
Tpéuovy oi ripavvan 
Kat cé pucody, 
Y’ awovovr oi ZAAnvEC 
K’ e00v¢ tvrvoir. 
* Of whose spirited compositions we have before given 
examples in the Literary Gazette —Fa. 








s 
Mong o° éyvepnoay 
Tire 6 fvyéc, 

Tie 66Ene evSace 
Tlddy xatpéc. * 


4 
Todpovy oi BapBapor 
Ki¢ rd Wapa, 
‘O sédog épSace 
Dipwy p0opa. 


5 
“1° aipoBopoy 
TIA O0¢ tx Baiver, 
‘O Aadg Epecve, 
"Ax! ti ba yive! 

6 
Tlarpic, Seiov dvopa, 
"Eat mpogépet, 
llarpic, avyrnxyouw 
“Oda ra pépn. 


7 
Oadacawg dvepoc 
Eig piay stypny 
T'axovet, TO Epepe 
Eig GAAnv yn. 

8 


Era wra épOacev 
AMwy “EMjnrvwv 
Enpitioy rig Paivera 
Néwy xivdvywy. 


9 
Tpixovy, cvyatovrat 
IIpéc ra Yapa, 
Oi ijpwec. wrévor 
‘Og pe wrepd. 


10 
Tlotdg or’ axpoyiade 
Tove xaprepei, 
Kat rpog rny payyy 
Tove ddnya ; 

ll 
Elva: 6 MrrerZapne 
Eig rév aifépa, ° 
‘O "Howe thapre 
Nixng dorépa. 

2 


! 
Twpa ixaréBn, 
Kat ‘oro iyOpov 
Atixvet rd Eigog rov 
Td popepdy. 


13 
“AyyAog grdéAny 
Tov ovyrpogive 
Mi rn» otpamnov 
Atpay a 

4 
Aaket cai paiverat 
Té AaAnpa rov 
Ei¢ rove amisoug 
Pwyn Javarov. 

we 
TIAny trey ‘EAAnywy 
Eic rijpy wapdia 
Tic viene gaiverac 
‘H Maiqéia. , 


16 
‘O éySpog rny paraov 
*Edmiéa eXaizer, 
Miéoa o’ 6 aiva rou 
Pebywyrac weet 


Atari o' ré rihayocg 
Ely’ yovyia ; 
Kai div ormoev 
‘H Tocvpia ; 
purup 4 
Atari o’ ta Kbpara 
Ay rviyer’ bog 
Kai déy BubiZeras 
Tovpraéy “ sdXog ; 
"Ox, & Oddasca 
"“Hovyog petve, 





Tooa’rn ddka 
Aca o¢ déy elvat. 
——__—— 


, Pid 
Ayytdixn TaAn. 





Translation. 
ON THE TAKING OF I'sAfA. 


1 
Country! thou name divine !— 
The heart that thinks on thee, 
Trembles within its walls of flesh, 
And struggles oe free. 


The Moslems know thee not— 
Or know thee but to fear: 

The Greeks start from their listless sleep, 
Soon as thy name they hear. 


3 
Scarce did’st thou lift thy voice, 
When, lo !—the base yoke fell, 
And all their autient glory came 
Back, at that potent spell.— 


See where the Turkish keels 
Press the polluted land! 

See where the base barbarian hordes 
Gather on Psara’s strand ! 


5 
Alas ! ill-fated isle !— a's [hope 
Where can thy people fly ? ope ? 
Where ‘is their stay—their strength—their 
What can they do—but die? 


6 
Country !—on thee they call! 
Hark to that piercing sound! — 
They name thy name, and ajl their rocks 
Echo the cry around.— 


The viewless winds of heaven 
Catch up the welcome voice ; 

And bear. it on to other lands, 
That hear it, and rejoice :— 


‘But loudest on the shores 


Of Greece that war-cry rings ; 
And all her Ocean-heroes sail 
To save—as if with wings. 
10 & Il 
Behold—o’er that lone isle— 
There—in the ether blue— 


_ Look, where th’ illustrious Marco’s* shade 


Shines like a bright star through! 
l: 


2 
And lo! where he decends 
From his celestial throne ee 
Flashing his fatal sword on high, 
He leads the battle on. 


13 
And with him—from the land 
Of Britons—brave and free— 
The warrior-bard has struck his lyre 
To songs of victory.— 
14&°15 
He shouts !—and on the foe 
Dismay and terror fall! : 
He shouts! and every Grecian heart 
Bounds to th’ innguing call '— 


’Tis done! a swift revenge 
Awaits the impious brood :—- 
They fall or fly—fy to their ships, 
And sail in their own blood. 
17 & 18 
And will not Ocean’s waves _ 
O’erwhelm them in their flight ? 
Will not a heaven-sent tempest rise 
And shroud them in its mght? 
9 


No—Ocean be thou calm !— 
That deed is not for thee,— 

That mighty glory is reserved 
For men who will be free. 





’ “Mareo Bozrarie. 
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MUSIC. 
Mapams Caractanr had another Concert on 
Thursday ; and what with compan. admitted to 
the room, who could hear her—and company ad- 
mitted to the anti-rooms and lobbies, who could 
not; she must have pocketted a tolerable sum. 
As, however, all these parties paid for their 
tickets on the pledge that no more would be 
issued than could be accommodated, it was quite 


the reverse of concord among the outside folks. 
Indeed it was a shamefully greedy trick, and an 
abuse of public favour. ° 


BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM OWEN, ESQ, R. As 


Tuts distinguished artist died on Friday the 11th 
justant, after a protracted illness of- nearly six 
years ; and itis lamentable to record that he did 
not fall a victim to his long sufferings, but was 
hurried out of the world by having laudanum ad- 
ministered to him. in mistake for other medicine. 
Mr. Owen was a native of Wales, and came to 
London with the late Richard P. Knight, Esq. 
who has but lately preceded his friend to ‘ the 
undiscovered country, from whose bourn no tra- 
veller returns.” The professional character of 
Mr. Owen meritsa more ample testimony than 
this brief notice. The eminence which he at- 
tained in his profession was the natural result of 
his unwearied diligence, as he always endea- 
voured to do his best. As a portrait painter he 
was of the firstclass. That he did not approach 
Reynolds he always acknowledged with the mo- 
desty that ever accompanies true genius: that he 
equalled him in some respects may be admitted. 
flis style was bold and vigorous, his arrange- 
ments often happy, and his éye for colour excel- 
lent, His accompaniments generally display the 
hand of a master; but we must in candour ac- 
knowledge, that his drawing was feeble when 
employed upon the heads,and hands: That he 
did not succeed in displaying the graces of female 
expression must be attributed to this deficiency, 
and to this essential qualification Lawrence owes 
a great portion of his pre-eminence. In his 
academic duties he was greatly respected ; and 
beloved by the students for the liberal manner in 
which he communicated his advice. We hope a 
more enlarged account of so eminent an artist will 
not be withheld. Many of his numerous un- 
finished portraits, Mr, Leahy, who occupies his 
painting rooms, has been of late employed in 
completing. He has left a widow and an only 
son, the Rev. William Owen, to deplore his loss. 
Mr. Owen was originally a pupil of Catton’s, 
the R, A. and distinguished as a coach painter. 
Hlis funeral takes place to-day, and is to bea 
private one, though attended by the President 
R. A, and by the old friends of the deceased, 
Messrs. Westmacott, Phillips, and Thompson. 





POLITICS. 
Tur election of Mr. Quincy Adams to the Presi- 
dency of the United States ; and news from'India 
of various character, are the only features of pub- 
lic intelligence since ourJast. 








VARIETIES. 

On the late removal of the furniture, &c. from 
the old hotel of the Minister of Finance, in’ Paris, 
one of the apartments was found to contain. se- 
veral pictures, which were removed to the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre, to which they belonged. 
One of these pictures was thickly covered with 
dust, 80's to conceal it entirely trom view ; but 
having been cleaned and restored to its proper 
state by the Count de Forbin, the director of the 
Louvre, it is discovered to be a magnificent 


Claude-Lorraine, and is valued at upwards of 
50,000 francs, 


M. Champollion, jun. who has lately distin- 
guished himself by his researches on the subject 
of the Egyptian Papyri in the musuem of Turin, 
has just left that city for Rome, for the 
of examining the Egyptian Obelisques and the 
MS. copies in the library of the Vatican. From 
thence he purposes proceeding to Naples, to 
examine the collection of ian Antiquities 
belonging to the late Cardinal ia, and which 
has lately been purchased by the Neapolitan go- 
vernment. ° 

The following inscription is writtem in | 
characters over the principal gate of the city of 
Agra, in Hindostau :---"‘ In the first year of the 
reign of King Julef, two thousand married couple 
were separated by the magistrate with their own 
consent. The Emperor was sO indignant on 
learning these particulars, that he abolished the 
privilege of divorce. In the course of the follow- 
ing year, the number of marriages in Agra was 
less than before by three thousand ; the number 
of adulteries was greater by seven thousand ; 
three hundred women were bummed alive for 
poisoning their husbands ; seventy-five men were 
burned for the murder of their wives; and the 
quantity of furniture broken and destroyed in the 
interivr of private families, amounted to the value 
of three millions of rupees! The Emperor re- 
established the privilege of divorce.” 





FACETI Rs 

A learned member of the Academy of Saint- 
Amand, at Mons, has given the following trans- 
lation of a Latin inscription, found amidst the 
late discoveries at Famars : 


Seu quo tu ille heri si bella 

Curiosi te appellaverant oves 

Tibulli mobile solido post 

Similiter suis ego ambo te. 
Transtation. 

Ceux qu’anx Tuileries @i belles, la 

Curiosité appella, verront au ves 

Tibule immobiles et solides au poste 

Six militaires Suisses eganx en beauté, 


M. de Barlurieux refused an appointment in 
the guards to an applicant, on the ground of his 
being too young. ‘ He thinks me too young for 
a volunteer,” said the boy, ‘‘ and I think him too 
young for a secretary of state.” 

When the Abbé de la Riviere returned from 
Rome, disappointed of being made a Cardinal, 
and with a severe cold caught in travelling, “ the 
poor Abbe,” observed a wit, ‘‘ has come back 
without his hat, and thus got a cold in his head.” 

The following is the Fre ich style of giving the 
genealogy of high-bred English horses, by the 
introduction of which the Parisians are improving 
their breed :—‘* Rainbow, issu de Walton et d’ Iris, 
par Brush, etc., etc., etc. Claude, issu d’ Hapha- 
zard et de Landscape, par Rubens,.etc., etc., etc. 
Thornton ainé, issu de Thornton et de la Belle. 
(Ce dernier n’est que de demi-sang.)” 

Original Sin found out et last.—Our French 
Correspondent was recently shown a work in MS. 
by a learned Frenchman, who résided a long time 


in England ; it is to be entitled, The Sin of 


Knowledge ; thus adding one to the seven deadly 
sins of the Roman Catholic Church. Our author 
seems to be a disciple of the German ¢hymist, 
Stahl, whose work, “ De frequentia rum in 
Corpore humano pre brutis,” appears to be his 
text book: he outdoes Rousseau, who so Jearn- 
edly and eloquently extolled the want of learning. 
He proves, or attempts to prove, with Stahl, that 
as death came into the world by eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, human reason is 
the real Original Sin, from which springs all the 
legion of disorders which afflict the human race. 
There is required but another chapter to complete 
the work, in which he should prove that the brute 





creation is not subject to disorders, 
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EPITAPH ON A COAL HEAVER, 
Here lies honest Bob, who, spite of hirgsins, 
Had many good points when he stood ox his pins. * 
What finish or polish his manners might lack, 
His temper was good, tho’ he often look'd black 3 
’Tis odd I confess, tho’ not past believiug, 
His stomach was strong, tho’ oft he was i 
In his dress rather plain, net nive toa curl, 
Yet lover of diamonds, and also of purl. + 
No artist, yet noted for making a leg, 3 
And oft, without hunger, found gnawing a peg. 
Not able the graces of Noblet to feel, 
Yet sometimes producing effect by a reel. 
His innocent wit never sent forth a shaft, 
Yet living, he always depended on craft. 
In law, he confined himself chiefly to Coke, 
The lighter parts hung on his lips when he spoke. 
In figures, unable with Newton to dare, 
Yet found in the circle attempting to square. 1 
On Earth's gentle bosom he now takes his rest, 
Like a blagk woman's child on a fair womau's breast. 


.F 


* In an age when knowledge is so generally diffused, 
it is hardly necessary to explain, that, “ou his pins” 
means. on his legs, or alive; the expression is highly 
beautiful---“ to stand well on his pius,” must have been 
engendered by a fine mind; a common artist would not 
have dared to express firmness by lessening the termi- 
nating points; he would have sketched Sanipson gouty 
The old artists knew better---they make Satan taper- 
ing towards the extremities, and nobody (except Mr. 
Belsham) doubts his having a firm tooting. 

+ Kings impose customs---Time canceis them. To 
heave or throw up, is now vulgar-- -the Romans thought 
otherwise; an emetic was with them as necessary # 
preparation for a dinner party, as silk stockings are 
with us. What, inthe eternal city, did not disgrace an 
emperor, is now hardly permitted to a journeyman 
tailor, returning from his club. With their prepara- 
tives, their dishes also are gone---where are the stewed 
lampreys! or the peacocks’ brains! yea, or our own 
brains, where are they ? 

+t Black diamonds, familiar toall, Purl, originally 
written pearl, from its value---the liquor haviug thi 
superiority over the gem---that, raising you in the esti- 
mation of others, ¢his, in your own, 

? Making a leg; used by Mr. Locké to expréssa bow, 
in his Treatis? ouathe Ace hisl ts of a Genth 

i Why females, are called “ Pegs’? Lam at-® loss to 
conjecture, unless from the other sex Agaging u 
them. Milton has touched this thought with his usaah 
felicity : 





Tle, on hit side 
Leaning half rais’d, with lgoks ef cardial love 
Hung over enamioured. ™ 
1 Circle, uearly synonyinous with ring---hence the 
family circle, from the ring---the quadrature of the 
circle is one of the baits that scieuce holds out to lure 
mathematicians on towards insanity---it has triumphed 
as much over hears, as love has over hearts. 
A FEW QUERIES. 

Whether the taste for music is not sufficiently 
spread to allow of the Italian Opera being thrown 
open to the public at something like the prices 
at which it is enjoyed in other capitals ; and, as 
under the present s,stem of exclusion, all who 
have had any thing to do in its management for 
many years have been ruined by it, whether it 
might not (just by way of experiment) be as well 
to try, in place of the patronage of the great, 
what might he done by the admission of the 
many ? 

Whether the time is ever to arrive with us, 
when the graces of oratory shall be accompanied 
by the appropriate gestures of the body ?—and 
whether the present system of sprawling, plung- 
ing, and thumping, does not considerably less 
resemble the persuasive and natural efforts of in- 
tellect, than the contortions of 4 galvanised corpse ? 

Whether it is quite fair to be always reproach- 
ing our Continental neighbours for commencing 
buildings which they never finish, while we ex- 
hibit Somerset House (the finest and most centri- 
cal object of our Metropolis) with an entire wing 
yet unbuilt, and thus left for the best part of a 
century ? : 

Why, in carrying on the process of Macadamiz- 
ing, our finest streets and thoroughfares are con- 
verted into manufactories for roads, and blocked 
up for entire months with that object !—why some 
piece of waste ground elsewhere might not do 
pretty nearly as well ?—or, whether there is any 
thing in the mysteries of Macadamization resem- 











bling those of a beef-steak, which, according to 
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spot ? 

Whether. by the years consumed in buildi 
our courts of justice while our vast and splend 
theatres sre the work of but a few mon 
thing else is intended than a sly qaniesiaiy 0 = 
“the law’s delay ?”’ 

For how many years it is to happen in “‘ this 
great nation,” (as we delight to call it) that while 
other capitals boast of superb palaces for their 
national pictures, a foreigner shall be directed, 
when inquiring for ours, to a 
Pall Mall, where he will find them to the number 
of ten er a dozen, in just such rooms as many a 
retired cheesemonger would be far from being 
proud of? 

Whether the tenacity with which our Lrave 
troops keep of the Mews, blocking up 
thereby all the avenues to Leicester Square and 
bid +d gamma part of Soho, southward, (and this too 

rs and miners, in the shape of brick- 

im on builders, have been for years press- 

Pe upon them step by step) has — equalled 
by anything since the seige of Troy ? 

Whether the opening into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
éommenced fourteen years ago, by way of Pickett 
Place, shall ever be completed ? whether, if|™ 
that event should ever occur, it would not be a 
great treat to mark the astonishment of many of 
the neighbouring inhabitants at the first sight of 
that terra incognita, many thousands (from its 
having been always so carefully shut up) never 
having so much as dreamt of its existence ? 

Whether the selecting of the figurantes for our 
national theatres is a question of heads or of 
heels 1—and, if of the latter, whether, in the 
lower proportions of the figure, something less 
substantial than the balustrades of Westmins- 


ter Bridge might not do nearly as well, and even | **¢ 


jook something better? _ Apna, 
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Bish lists) a sequel volume to Evelyn’s M 
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Colombier.. Folio, Price 108. 6d. M 
6. A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
a for the Use of Schools. In Bvo. the 6th Edit. gs.-bds. 
ms oe Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being 
attempt to illustrate their in, Siguificatic nd G S 
Pics 64 bret of Ducrcise far the Use of Schools. Tn Bro, 
an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, B: & Green. 
“Atty 5 
complete r sets 
Mecsre. Longman aud (Ce. of to fr. Deigh. 
ticable to furnish 


apie " the Work, complete, 





. and on superfine royal 











Iu six volumes, pest vo. with numerous Engravings, price 


ii tas. in extra boards ; . 
ELEBRATED TRIALS and REMARK- 

/ ABLE CASES of CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, being 
a popular Account of extraordinary Cases of Crime and Punish- 
ment which have occurred during the last 400 Years, iu the 
United Kingdom, and the rest of Europe, and America, from 
Lord Cobham, in 148 to John Thurtell and Henry Fauntleroy, 
in 1824. Collecte and translated from the most authentic 
sources in the English, German, and French tongues. 

This work is destined to supply the place, in the English Li- 
brary, of the well known Causes Celebres iu the Libraries of 
France, from which the most interesting Cases have been chrono- 
logically intermingled with all those equally interesting from our 
own records, 

The trial of Lotd Cobham commences the series; but, in an 
sypeeaise others anterior have been collected from the early 
Chronicles, and a condensed View has also been given of the 
several Trials for Religious pyr and for W itelcraft. The 
design of the work, the first of its kind in our language, has been 
to avoid the technical prolixity of the * State Trials,’? an.! the 
vulgarity of the “* Newgate Calendar,” and to produce « popular 
and tasteful work, on a cl of subjects which possess inex- 
haustible claims on curiosity, and a never-failing intensity of 
interest.—Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row ; and 
Westley aud Tyrrell, Dublin, 

The Indispensable Companion of every Lov 

On the first day of April, 1825, will be gevnet, ny 
at Is, and ia gto. at 1s. 6d.; No. HIl. of | 
HE BOTANIC GARDEN, or Magazine of 
hardy Flower Plants, caltivated in Great Britain, (aud 
a succeeding Number will, hereafter be published on the first 
day of each Month) ; containing Four Coloured Figures, with 
their sciew ific and Engtish names; the Linneanelass and or- 
der, and Jussieuean natural order to which they belong; their 
native country; date of introduction, or known cultivatiow; 
height ; time of flowering, and duration—whether aunual, bien- 
nial, or perennial; the medical or other qualities of such as are 
used in pharmacy, domesti¢ practice, or the arts; the most ap- 
ee mode of propagation and culture ; and reference to a 
otanical description of each plant; together with notices oj 
many phisiological phenomena observed in this beautiful part of 

By B. MAUND. 


er of Flowers. a 
ne 4to. 


the creation. y ND. 
In addition to the pleasure and utility the above work offers 
to the lover of a flower garden, the botanist, and the naturalist, 
the plates will be found particularly well adapted to the purposes 
of illustration. ‘They are taken wholly from original drawin; 
by the first artists, and engraved and coloured after nature. The 
large paper edition is produced ia a style of peculiar accurat 
and neatness; and in point of economy, it is presumed the wo 
is pe beg 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; and may 
he had of all Booksellers. 


Penh Rain te 4 tele ibeee IL tae, 08, beset 
ition, in 4 vols. 12mo. if. 118, rds, 
HE SCOTTISA™ CHTERS, "4 Watasice. 
By MIs$ JANE PORTER. 

Priuted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, DUKE CHRISTIAN of LUNEBERG; for, TRADITIONS 

from the HARTZ, 3 vols, 12mo. 11. 4s e 

2. PASTOR'S FPILE-SIDE. 4 vols. 12mo, 3rd Edit. 1. 119, 6¢. 

3. THADDEUS of WARSAW. 4 vols. 12mo. 10th Edit. 1s, 


GKETCHES of INDIA, By a TRAVELLER. 
WO For Fire-side Travellers at Home. 3rd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price 9s. boards. ‘ ‘ 

2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
Italy. and Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 19s. boards. 

**Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before us. 
They place us at once by the side of the Author, and bring be- 
fore oyr eyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, and 
the feelings they suggested.’’—-Edinburgh Review. b 

3. Recollections of the Peninsula. Contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Character of the Spauidh 
Nation. 3rd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. ice 8s, boards. : 

** Few writers, who are not poets by profession, have the art 
of painting in words with so much vividness and distinctness.” — 
Monthly Review. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, andGreen. 





Established School Books. 
Jat pablus in 1 thick yol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, 3rd Edit. of 
3AZETTEER of the most REMARKABLE 
v4 PLACES in the WORLD; with Brief Notices of the prin- 
cipal Historical Events, and of the most Celebrated 
connected with them : to which are 
of History, Ueganens Setet is, Se. 5 E nd J *. 
provement outh in Geogra istory, ani iogra M 
By THOMAS BOURN, Teather of Writing and Geography. 
Sold by Harris and Son; Harvey and Darton; J. 
Simpkia and Marshall; and S. Burton, 
whom also may be had, 


Butler's Arithmetical Questions. 8th Edition, 


1amo. 6s, 
phical, Histori- 


iP’ 
awmaan ; 


hound. 4 . 
Butler’s Chronological, Bi 
cal, and Miscellaneous Exercises. 7th Edit. 1a2mo, 7s. 6d. bownd. 

utler’s Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 
l2mo. 10th Edition. 6s. bound. ‘ 
Butler’s Geographical Exercises on the New 
Testament. gud Edition. 19mo0. 5s. 6d. bound, 
Butler’s Miscellaneous Questions on English 
History and Biography. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Butler's Arithmetical Tables. 12th Edition. 


imo. sewed, Sd. 


Published by Hurst, Robinson 





and Co, London; and Archibald 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh : 
AUSTRALIA with other Poems.—By THOQ- 
{ MAS K. HERVEY, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, with additional Poems, foolscap 8va, 
** Where almost every line is beautiful, selection is 
and were we t¢ indulge our admiration, by selecti 
of this elegant poem whi 
us to nthe charge of ~ c' aenan Critig, , ished ey Me 
e have a small ¥ eof Poems, lately publ 
Hervey, called ** Australia, &c.”” which Reve attracted, be fg 
deserved, considerable notice, . ,. . Ourfriend Hervey has feel 
i and fancy.” Blackwood's gry emg ef 
‘4 is beautil ittle yolume is from the 2 et 
who is coming very rapidly into notice. . . Pettis Hori sped 
cufed'in a very bold and masterly manver.”—Byropean Mag. 
“This little volume .... is warm with the healthful glow 
of a fancy, young und pure. It is rich in description, full of 
tender thoughts, and holy meditati The ificati is 
ou the whole, we can pro- 


peculiarly chaste and elegant, and. 

nounce it, ex Cathedra, to be one of the most promising volumes 
which youthfal ambition has submitted te eur critical judg- 
nieat.’*-- Gentleman's Magazine. 


“If, as we fear is the case, we have quoted too largely from 
is b iful P f 


. boards. 
Epo ts 
iy ev 

claims it, our extracts would lgecs 











,_ Dedicated, by permission, to the King 
ILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Tilustrated 
by JOHN MARTIN, ng 

The Publisher presents this Edition of the Paradise Lost to the 
admirers of Art and to the world, as the most splendid and beau- 
tifal form in which that immortal Poem has ever yet appeared. 

The chief object and dis.inctive charm of this publication are 
the exquisite productions of Art by which it is embellished: 
these consist of Twenty-four illustrative Fugravings, designed 
and executed in mezzotiuto, by Mr. Martin, ina style of sublimity 
and beauty, to which it may be confidently said, that the Arts 
have hitherto produce’ nothing equal. Those who have seeu 
the grand Scriptural mien of this Artist (his Beishazzar's 
Feast, and many others), can be duly impressed with the peculiar 
adaptation of his powers to the lofty undertakiog of embodying 
the stupendous and preternatural cmasey of the Varaidise Lost ; 
in which the sublime geuius of Mil ton has given those wonderful 

excriptions of Heaven, and Hell, and Paradise, and Chaos, and 
Creation: these, it may be said, without wishing to derogate 

m the merits of the eminent Artists who havd already em- 
ployed their pencils to illustrate this poem, have not yet been 
treated with a boldness aud gtaudeur kindred to the mighty 
imagination which created them. 7 

It is a ciréumstance also which cannot fail to be highly appre- 
ciated by the Connoissetir, that Mr. Martin, by a rare effort of 
art, has wholly composed and designed his subjects on the Plates 
themselves ; the Engresings were ae as originals, the 
charm of being the first conceptions of the Artist, and have all 
the spirit and finish of the Painter’s touch. 

‘The greatest care bas been taken in respect to the correctness 
of the!text; it will also be distinguished by the beauty of the 
Printing and of Fuger. i 

The Publisher, therefore, presumes that this Poem, (anges, 
tionably one of the greatest productions of human mind, aud 
which more than any other single work has tended to raise the 
literary glory of the country), will be presented to the world 
with a splendour and appropriateness of style calculated to 
gratify the proud national feelings with which our great Poet is 
regarded by his own countrymen; and the enthusiastic admira- 
tion in which he is held by all persons capable of estimating his 
transcendent genius. i rb, ’ 

The ori ian intention was to publish this Work in Imperial 
Quarto only, to which size the Plates were adapted ; it has, how- 
ever, un since determined on to publish also an Edition in }m- 
perial Octavo, in order to which purpose Mr. Martin has engraved 
thy Setbects again on a scale to correspond therewit 
e 


Te 
i ready execated. P, 
had of the Publier, ‘Kpimes ren: 33, id Walco 


th ‘oem, the delight we have felt in its perusal must 
be our apology for going beyond our usual limits; there are, 
however, we suspect, few persons who will be satisfied withous 
seving the whole.”’—Literary Chronicle. 

“ This little volume is one of the gems which we eccasionall 
find among that mass of frigid mediocrity, constantly beape 
upon the tables of our reading rooms. ... .. We cordially re- 
commend it to these who havea relish for feeling, taste, ang 
truth.”’— Metropolitan Literary Journal. 

_ ™ We take leave of our youthful poet by assuring him, that bis 
little volume of Poems contaius more beauties m a given ex 
tent, and fewer blemishes, then we usually expect in a first 
essay; and should he still court the Muses, with the devotion 
and good taste apparent in his present work, he cannot fail, 
eventually, to enrol his name with that of the ‘ Poet of Nature,’ 
—Oliver Goldsmith.”’—Somerset House Gazette. 

“* The minor pieces of this collection possesses more attraction 
and spirit than even * Australia’ itself, beautiful agitis, We 
gave a little song of great beauty from this volume last week, 

sees. and we are her lexed what other now to choose, so 

eee ssed of brilliancy and pathos.”— News of Litera- 

‘ashion, 

* Mr. Herv ey'® thoughts are always elegant, end often no- 

ble ;—his sentiments pure and mcs and his verses ex- 
e. 


many are 
ture and 


tremely a ey ty . 
? t is pleasing to find a young author pursuing the 
old, manly, peortoeic: vietwous phat ing Sich out diene give 
lasting feme to the poet, and delight and instruction to the 
reader. Were this the only excellence p poem under con- 
sideration, it would be a great one; but it has others, which 
also rrve honourable mention. In the design there is bold- 
ness, and in the execution there are energy and spirit.”’— 
ow unart. 

** Mr. Hervey is one of the very few ports of this day who 
prefer inspiration to ebricty. tle and Mr, Campbell. ore, 
perhaps, the only moderu poets of eminence who have followed, 
systematically and successfully, the lights that guided the 
greatest names which Lrighten our Parnassus. .... His lines 
are bold and nervous, glowing and h i ti mati 
fills the sail which sweeps him along the ocean of poetry, but 
judgment sits for ever at the helm. . . _» + The * Australia’ 
is so well known, and has been so often reviewed, thet it would 

superfluous to make extracts from it here. But the miper 
Poems which accompany it, have been Jess frequeutly selected, 
and many of them are o! most exquisite beauty.’’— Sun. 

See, alge the * New Muuthly Maynaine,”” Universei” Re- 

lectic 








view,” ** Literary Gazette,” % Critics Gezette,”’ ** Bet 
Review,” ** Lady’s Magazine,” “ Sunday Examiner,” Provincial 
Newspapers, kc, ke, 





“THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


NT of “ot the LIFE & i" WwRrrinGs 


of Ndr ny ay BROWN. Jats os 


MSCELLANEOUS 0 OF VATIONS ‘and 
OPINIONS on the CONTINE! 

. R. DUPPA, LL. B. 
me numerous Pla‘es, and Fac-sitnilies of the Hand-writing 
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Pr See 


ures on the Philosophy of 
me Renee Mee in 4 large vols. 8vo. Price al. 19s. 6d 
Sowpatricat Amusement for Young People 
Thin dey ie abi & Sons, 4, ig Broce street City, 
—— ed Cocoa Hh Holles-street, price 5s. with 22 Plates, 


PAPTRG-PLasticsy or; the Art of Mcdel- 


Second alto nag Pr ;an instructive Amusement sot apes Focus: 








‘ersons, as Henry {V. of France, Lady Jane Gray, 
" Published Longman ane Co., price il. 6s, 
here had, . 
‘The LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. 8x0. third edition, by the 
Brice 1 1S. 


Petrarch, ke. 





ronomy Familiarized. 
Just published, fac up in an clagant Re, ice Le. plain, 


beauti col 
URANI'S "MIRROR; ‘or, 2a View of the 


Heavens: on a Plan ww ak Original. 
Designed by a L. 
The Work consists of Thirty-two large Cards, on | which are 
represented all the Constellations as in Great Britain. Each 
Cc drawn with the Figure ascribed ta it by the 





ioe Ie is one of the happiest bi of ei 
with instruction which we have ever anes it is éale eines to 
ations families how, im one pleasan , tospend a most agree- 
evening, and acquire valuable intelligence, while it is, we 
“Boos, . 4 in the materials, with the principles of scicuce.”” 
jazette, - 30. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price 





— ay with Matthiz's 


A Copious LATIN ‘GRAMMAR... By I. J. 
G, SCHELLER. | mms from the German, with Al- 
terations, Notes, Are Addit 
GEORGE. Ww ALKER, M.A 
Late Fellow of TeHniey College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the 
srammar School, Leeds. 
Printed for John Murray / Athomarte-ctvest, 


pgpanaianed, in Six, handsome Sorgen 4to. each contain- 
mo pages ’ grevings, 


Gi aa, to the Fourth, Fifth,’ and 
“A wo Riis of the ENCY the rent ne BRITANNICA; 
w iminary sertations on t e isto! ces, 
‘dine ed by MACVEY NAPIER, F. B.S. Lo od. anid ddanl. 
* Printed for Archibald id Constable aud Wh og and Hurst, 
2 ison, an 
‘This work was underteken with the view not cals, 
omissions and defects in the latter editions of the E Lacke 
but of the Arts ope iences >in 
their latest state of improvement. It has accordingly been ¢ con- 
structed upon a scale commensurate with the magnitude a 
importance of its objects; and has been executed, it is ped, in 
&@ way calculated to render it extensively useful, inde 
of its ners with the great and popular Work to vai itis 











. ere are few departments of Learwing, of any cou- 
bie importance, which it does not embrace ; and few sub- 
Science and ead on which it does not dis 
inal views, c. fur 
n kanal 


‘athe ral aso, Chemistry, Natural Hist 
ra “fet Arts wal ein thems, | 4 
of 


valuable additions to the stock of 


for ie subjects of an ensive list of A 


aud 





Bat hithe; 


with raficin care in The 


‘t eer eo also i receprten|t 
as Nene a 


See 


ratte eee — ) 


the Aut aa mucking part of ie fre, by menne ned sige 


vane pe thus sb 
* <a ry Ler wale and ict Comrivearsethar ona 


whom are many of the 


Fe eente osancu nce and Literature of the 


sina to the vue yon} win Bivered teres) 








TH. ANIMAL KINGDOM,» described and 


CUNIER 
of all the 
paper 


ie teclivieg s 
wed other Cal 
br 


ke. ke. 
I hitherto named, 
inal Matter, by Edward 
numerous spien- 
in the Museum of 
b» my {to, Bore 
r. Prich ays 
pelonied, a1 245.5 3 rr 


iB in demy 4to. 

‘en Fe ot of ='Transltion ~ 
of the Ba ron Cuvier. 

“Animal Kingdom,” 
Pon Osteo ” the Editor 

the satisfaction wi canting. that these Works will in future be 
id from the Baron Cuvier himself, 
ered to com te the Editor 
ies, both in existing and in fossil } Price 


arise the of the Work: 
Fal celebtaed @thrary of the Rarth,”* 
< to “* Ossemens| 
Baron’s Mawuscript, with important 
for a uew edition of that 
ke. 


&e. &e. with the most 
ly offered 


weet pa 





RS, 
the use of 
» Bow exceeding 6,000 


See eae re 
> wit 
Gon, oad the figures 
- be inserted, 
aud melation will be ao 
idioms of the two tee lanewages 


and Treatises ; 
bran Pag ™ 


olitical | coparia ; 


Ancients; and the Stars are Laenery 80 us to exitibit, whea 
held up to the light, their re gk pearance in the Lleavens, 
‘the Cards are accompanied with a Familiar Treatise on Astro- 
nary: w written expressly for the purpose, by J. Aspin. 

ong the many ingenious and beautiful inventions to 
mote the vi of science, and rende? it as vey ae as it is 
valuable, have never seen any thing to surpass 


ble and Co. ‘an 
Of: whew may te nade ne 1, 2, and %, of the above Work. 


AX ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY of CHRIS. 


 TIAMEEY Conteining Disquisitious on Power, pet on 





’reference ;—on the a Attributes ; 
Lo me" on the Meditation of our L 
tian Kenovation, — on a Future 
Teed of the Soul ;—on the 


i c 

raculous RK egene: ated the saateaive Divine 
Aaoury Hypothesis ; wand on prise He Foreknowled 

** In the discussion ti oad topics, oy sinha evinces a tho- 
rough karwtodoy of his subject, and shows that he is capable of 
uestion in the most patient aud 
; | dispassionate we mer, PT Critics Biblica, August last. 
w. Booth, 32, Duke-street, Manchester-square. 











P roduttion. — Literary Gazette. 
London : ane: ‘or Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Proposals for publishing, by subscription, in am Fifty Quar- 
eac! 
GPECIES ‘CONCHYLIORUM ; or, Descrip- 


tions ate the known Species oi Ree ent SHELLS. 
. B. SOWERBY . Ke. 
Hlustrated by ca loured sae by J. bi c. hig RBY, F.LS!&e. 

The Workto be elegantly printed on royal quarto, hot- - pressed 
paper, and the Plates to be sererenety, engraved, and coloured 
after Nature, from good specimens. 

The Desery sed to be given in * Latin and English, together 
with such o! tions as may occur, and render "the Werk 
omereny® Interesting, in Englis! “ 

mber of Species and Varieties to be described fi- 
aaa to 5000, which will he contained in from 900 to 1000 

The petge for the 5000 Species and Varieties togethe t, to be 
ME | Gol. to Subscribers who advance 201; 16s. to be paid for eaeh 
Number on delivery 

‘To Subscribers he do not advance +7 the price of the whole 
Work to be 75 Guineas : 11. 118. 6d. to be for each Number 
ou delivery. 

In consequence of the great extent of this undertaking, and in 

der to aeaeee its regular continuation, it is requested t sat those 

ho re to patronize sat York, will forward their names and 
mo ne te the Arathor, Regent-street, London; or to 
Messrs. Sowerby, 2, "Mead-plac lace, Lambeth. 
Forsyth’ * Medical 1 a Book. 


Price 6s. 
E NEW:LONDON Sica POCKET- 


laining, in al; order, the Ctu 
5 peetss the . ies, oe 
the princi jicina 
ich the lngent Titerattons of the Phi 
ia. Millicine, 
TY, J ch Medicines, 
Antidotes, &e.; forming an useful Sodrte 
parmens and Heads of 


\d Medical et icon,” &e, ” 
$5 ediont B Pate ~ othe Be 
: also may "be had by the sdmeAnuthor, 
e New Domestic "Medical Manual; being 
‘a and familiar . to the Treatment of — 





IN THE PRESS. 
TREATISE. on" " NAVAL” DISCIPLINE; 


with an 
Naval — Military Dussiptive nn lerive oe “i teen of 
Phre whi are adde ological Deductions 
Irom the Gcrebeal Devslopemedt of ‘0 HUME, Esq MP. 
Printed for the Author, ud published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. ; and sold by all il Booksellers. 


“Tn a few days, in one handsome volume, with plates 9s. bas. 
RACTICAL CHEMICAS. MINERALOGY ; 
concise and easy Methods, ilt: d by E 
for readily ascertaining the Nature and Value of the different 
Ores, and other Minera ya eg Bo in a: a 
prehended ii sis, ction: + - 
irchan be cate ores tet a 
S ti t esses the Miner ; 
woe eietinten int rend wndigs as conn anion to the * ortable Mineralo- 
rical Cc mo FREDERI oi JOYCE, Operative Chemist. 
Peni fr Kn esth 
1, Dublin, 

















Paternoster-row ; and Westley 





Parts, price 1s. embellished 
E vi 


na Petating ie. onthh 
BBE (RAPHY, being 
ms of the World; —_ 


pesemoentae and Religion of their l 
hitants. at ictions, C oepenonne rg > ner Moa Re- 
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Pena’ Aisin thi ape, ite com comet in iin rent ve 4 


octavo oy RES TAMIESON, TLD. 
Printed far Knight and : and 
a om od een oe ene 


BO KS PUBLISHED T. THIS DaY. 
E ELS in SOL MH A AMTERICAy< during the 


Be CAEBCLE 
By apexaNDei ¢ LEUGH, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 








of the — eminent at Practitioners with Fw 
mestic 


Seer meron 
Natural and. Medicai Dieteticon ; or, 
a 
Practical wales thee ing, DrlaMiag, ond Fre Pres: coping ealth, on 
ei jing Book, with a Steel engraved Frontispiece 
The E en, with a fine Steel Plate Frontiopiece, richly 
Waseen t and all the Cuts re-engraved from n 
ver is. bound 
Give" RiTISH SPELLING BOOK; or, 
adi 3 
asreat wf oe - ateny enaatl lpekeees Pars 
reder te Tables a ot Words di 
he purest modes of pronunciation. 
Lendon . printed for bale 
pala ic am. sive aa 2, pablish he whole of Mr. Guy’s very po- 
New British Primer. Price ouly 6d. 


x "The New British Reader, with 17 Woed 
Eaition. Price 3s. 6d. bow 
"3: School | Geography. Price 3s. bound. 9th 


the’ Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 

Be Poon! Facwcnens of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. 
aoe 18 fine C: Plates. Price 5s. bound 

Pocket Cyclopedia. 8th Edition. 

Ge the Chart o vd General History, on a large 

base "School Cyph SS oe ent ve on fine Post Writ- 


An ae Pog a Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Tutor's ‘Assistant ; or, complete Scho- 


lar's Srideenatic 5 be 34 Rition a corrected, throughout and 





By JOSEPH GU 
Srodeek, and Joy ; and Geo, 


with unusual clear- 





, & ch 


‘sriginal’; cedaneiick = will bie, ns repener . 


Ave-Maria-lanc, London, 


MANU AL of PHARMACY. "By WILLIAM 
Profe: of 
| AM eats ms BARDS, Fev. Aputhocavion the Cig of of 
London — Print _ pret feet &G. a adereot me Fleet: ee 
AN ‘ACCOUNT ‘of th the DISEASE Piately pre 
valent at the GENERAL PENITENTIARY ; with some 
Observations —— its otigin. AM, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, : aA Physician to St. 
lomew’s Hos: 
Printed for T. “ G. Unter 


HE west INDIA COLONIES the Calam- 
Pee — rs d against ge = b~4 the 
Edinburg "Reriony rt. Clarkson, r. Cropper, 
Eainbareh refuted. By JAMES M‘QUEEN. 
by , Hurst, and Co. London; and sold 
} marys and Co. inburgh ; John Smith = Son, and 
Brash and Co. Glasgow ; and all other Booksellers. 





al Fleet-street. 














TRAVELSi in the TIMANNEE) | KOORANKO, 
and SOOLIMA COUNTRIES, in yom Africa. 
MAJOR ALEXANDER GORDON Lain 

for John warn ya 


(CONSIDERA ATIONS 0 ae aN LAWS. 
WARD LORD 8 

Eyigtedter J. atchard, Piccadilly ; by Burks and Kinnibrook, 
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YLLABUS of a COURSE of LECTURES 
on POLITICAL Reonens, t commence in the Cit 
London, on the sof March, 1825. os, ByJ-R < ULAOCH, oa 

London: printed for Hurst, Robinson, _ nce 
and 8, Pali-:nall; and A. Constable and Co. Eainborgh. 
Of whom may be had, in Svo, price 5s. ° 
A Discourse on the Rise, Pr Peculiar 
Objects, and Importance, 
fac of Lectures on the Principles and 
tgining on Quatine of « Comze By J. R. MCULLOCH, Esq. 


LONDON: Printed, and Published One, 
Ie SCRIPPS, at Psat the Literary Gazette 
(Exeter Chanee, Strand; and 7, stem Sr 
Street ; sold also Peet bey 
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M‘ Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, 
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